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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





BENOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN MAND,”—Couper. 
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AN INTRUSIVE ACQUAINTANCE, 


MAIDEN MAY. 
CHAPTER XIX.—THE NEW SQUIRE. 
TR REGINALD’S funeral took place, and was 
conducted with the pomp usual in those days 
when a county magnate was carried to his final 
resting-place. Sir Ralph and his eldest son attended 
as chief mourners, and the heads of all the county 
families from far and near either came in person or 
Sent representatives to pay their last tokens of respect 
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to one who had been held in honour among them. The 
tenantry of the Texford property followed on horse- 
back or foot. 

For many years so large a gathering had not been 
seen in that part of the country. Even the boatmen 
and fishermen from the neighbouring coast, among 
whom were Adam Halliburt and his sons, managed 
to get on shore in time to join the cortége, walking 
two and two, with the flags of their boats furled 
round the staff carried at the head of each party. 
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There were several real mourners in the crowd. 
One of the most sincere probably was Mr. Groocock. 
He had lost a kind and indulgent master, who had 
ever placed confidence in his honesty of purpose, 
and he had reason to doubt whether the new lord 
of Texford would treat him in the same way. 

As the assembly gathered round the family tomb 


of the Castletons, Mr. Groocock, happening to look | 


up, observed among the crowd, standing directly 
opposite where the chief mourners were collected, 


Ralph, his countenance exhibiting a peculiarly evil 
expression. 

‘‘That man comes here for no good,” thought 
the steward. ‘‘ He had no love for Sir Reginald, and 
he is not one who would put himself out of his way 
for an object which could be of no advantage to 


him. Still he has not come without an object, of | 


that I am very certain.” 

The minister had uttered the last solemn words, 
‘earth to earth, dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” 
and the burial service was concluded. Those who 
felt disposed to do so moved down into the vault to 
take a last look at Sir Reginald’s coffin ere the tomb 
was closed till another occupant might claim ad- 
mission. Mr. Groocock had been among the first 
to descend, and remained unwilling to quit the spot. 
As he stood there he:saw the man he had observed 


of the other visitors had left. He did not appear 
to cast even a glance at Sir Reginald’s coffin, but he 
was seen to stop before three other coffins on the 
opposite side, nof aware, in the gloom, that any one 
else remained in the vault. The steward could not see 
his features; but the working of his shoulders showed 
that he was agitated by some strong feeling. A 
groan escaped hig hosom, 

“‘T will have vengeance on your murderer,” he 
muttered. 

Suddenly turning round as if by a powerful effort 
he hastened out of the vault. 

“This is strange,” thought the steward; ‘‘ what 
can have made him say that?” 

He was then left alone in the vault. 

‘*Good-by, dear master,”’ he said, in a sobbing 
voice, ‘‘I shall not meet your like on earth, but I 
hope to see you in heayen when my time comes.” 

Before he left the vault he turned to examine the 
coffins at which the stranger had been gazing. 
Above one of them was the name of “‘ Ellen Castleton, 
aged 18.” 

“‘T cannot make it out,’* muttered the worthy 
steward; ‘‘it’s strange, passing strange,” and his 
thoughts thus set to work, went back to years and 
events he had well-nigh forgotten. 


The funeral guests were dispersing, with the ex- 
ception of those of higher position who had been 
invited by the young baronet to partake of a break- 
fast provided at the Hall. 

As Adam and his party were making their way 
back to Hurlston, Miles Gaffin, mounted on the 
powerful horse he usually rode, passed quickly by, 
apparently not observing the suspicious glances 
which were cast at him. 

Sir Ralph remained some time at Texford adter 
his uncle’s death, giving directions for certain repairs 
and alterations which he wished to have executed im- 
mediately. He had summoned Mr. Groocock to the 
library, a fine old wainscoted room with bookcases 








-in an angry tone. 





against two of the walls, while over and on either 
side of the fireplace were hung family portraits. Sir 
Reginald’s was there occupying the centre position, 
with those of his younger brother, Mr. Herbert 
Castleton, with his wife and their two children, 
the long-lost Ranald and their daughter Ellen, hers 
painted when she had just reached her sixteenth 
summer, and Ranald’s when he was about nineteen. 
The features of Ellen fully bore out the description 


| which Dame Halliburt had given of her beauty. 
a dark-bearded man, whose eye was fixed on Sir | 


Sir Ralph was seated with his legs crossed and his 
arm resting on the table when the steward entered. 
Sir Reginald would have desired him to sit down, 
and welcomed him with a kind smile, and inquired 
after his health; Sir Ralph allowed the old man to 
stand before him while he issued his directions. 

The house was to be freshly painted, and the 
furniture for some of the best rooms sent down 
from London. 

“‘T purpose making Texford my summer and 
winter residence when my political duties do not 
require my attendance in London,” he observed to 
Mr. Groocock. 

Sir Ralph had sat in parliament for a close borough 
for the last three years. 

“Hurry on with the work, Mr. Groocock, for 


| Lady Castleton wishes to come down as soon as 
| possible.” 
among the crowd enter the vault just as the last | 


The steward promised to see that his master’s 
orders were executed to the best of his ability. 

‘But you see, Sir Ralph,” he observed, ‘ work- 
men are often dilatory, and we cannot always depend 
upon their doing what they promise.” 

“They will do the work if you keep a watchful 
eye on them, Mr. Groocock,” answered the baronet ; 
“‘T am not accustomed to haye difficulties raised when 
I give orders. My late uncle has been somewhat 
over-indulgent, I suspect. You will get all the rent 
paid up, and proceed against defaulters according 
to the power the law affords yoy. I desire to have 
no injustice done to any one, but I suspect that the 
rents of seyeral of the tenants ought to be raised; 
you will give them notice that they must expect it.” 

‘T will act as you desire, Sir Ralph, but I venture 
to observe that it may be a hardship to some of them 
if-we act according to the stric¢t letter of the law. 
The tenant may from unforeseen ¢ipgumstances have 
got into difficulties, or he may haye expended a con- 
siderable amount on his farm, and thus increased its 
value, or he may have a large family and find 
it a hard matter to make the two ends meet, or he 
himself or his wife ar children may have been suffer- 
ing from sickness. In such cases Sir Reginald was 
wont to give me discretionary power, and was always 
more inclined to lower than raise the rent of a 
farm.” 

‘‘T do not consider myself bound to be guided by 


what my uncle, an old bachelor, without ambition or . 


any other aim in life beyond enjoying existence, 
might have thought fit to do,” answered Sir Ralph, 
‘* You will see that my directions 
are carried out.” 

Mr. Groocock bowed, and tried to suppress the 
sigh which he found rising from his bosom. 

‘My dear old master would have grieved if he 
had known the changes likely to be made, but I 


must obey orders—I must obey orders,” he thought. 


to himself. 
Having received his final directions, Mr. Groocoek 
bowed, and retired from the room. 
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Sir Ralph went back to London. The steward 
felt relieved by his absence, though he had many 
unpleasant duties to perform. 

He spoke, in consequence of the directions he had 
received, to the tenants, and naturally tried to 
exonerate himself from the suspicion that he had 
advised the proceedings he was compelled to carry 
out, yet he gained more ill-will than he had ever 
before experienced since he became steward of 
Texford. 

The miller of Hurlston, whose rent had really 
been very small, was among the most indignant 
at receiving notice that it was to be raised consider- 
ably should he wish to renew the lease, as he had the 
option of doing. He rode over to Texford to ex- 
postulate. ‘ Very well, Mr. Gaffin, you can give up 
the mill if you wish,’’ observed the steward, who 
would have been glad to get rid of a person whose 
character he had reason to suspect. 

“That may not be convenient, and it is very hard 
to have the rent raised on me after I have been 
working for years to bring’ a trade to the mill,” 
answered the miller. ‘Tl not give it up, however, 
and you can tell your master that Dll pay the rent 
he demands.” 

His eye kindled as he spoke, a dark frown gathered 
on his brow, and in a low, fierce tone he muttered, 
as he left the steward’s room, ‘‘ And with interest, 
too, such as he does not expect.’”’ Mr. Groocock did 
not catch the words, and believing the matter settled, 
was glad to get rid of his surly visitor. 

The house was at length got ready. Lady 
Castleton and her daughter Julia, with Madame De 
La Motte, who had now become rather her com- 
panion than governess, arrived, and were shortly 
after joined by Algernon. He had some time before 
left college, where he had taken high honours, and 
was looked upon as a young man likely to rise in 
the world. He was, however, very delicate, and 
hard study had contributed to make him somewhat 
of an invalid. As his mother observed his spare 
figure, and the hectic flush on his pale cheeks, she 
could not help at times fearing that he would be but 
little able to go through the career for which his 
ambitious father destined him. 

When Sir Ralph arrived, ho did not appear to 
remark how ill his son looked; he was so occupied 
with politics and his various projects that he troubled 
himself about little else. When his wife’ tried to 
draw his attention to Algornon, his only reply was,— 

“Yes, he reminds moe very much of myself: when 
I was of the same age. If ho would take to hunting 
and shooting he would soon get round, and be well 
able to go through a political campaign in London.” 

The time of mourning for the old baronet was 
over. - Several guests had arrived, others had been 
invited, and whatever some of the tenants might 
have thought of the terms which the new baronet 
had imposed, there appeared every probability that 
Texford would become a far more lively and sociable 
mansion than it had been during the latter years of 
Sir Reginald’s life. 


CHAPTER XX.—YOUNG MILES GAFFIN. 
Sik Ratpu and his family had been for some time 
settled at Texford, when the dame brought the news, 
gained from her usual source of information, Mr. 
Groocock, that Mr. Harry, with another officer, were 
daily expected at the Hail. 

“Mr. Groocock savs that Mr. Harry has done all 





sorts of brave things, and that he will bé captain 
himself before long,’’? observed the dame to her 
husband and May, who had just then come in from 
Downside to pay her a visit. ‘‘It seems but the 
other day that he was a young midshipman, and 
now to think that he is old enough to be captain of 
a big ship, though he cannot be very old either.” 

‘‘T have known a captain of nineteen,” observed 
Adam ; ‘‘ and though they had not much experience, 
when it came to real work they did it as well as 
their elders, and betterthan many. It’s not so much 
what age a man is as what is in him, and that will 
show itself even though he has not got a hair on his 
lip.” 

Mr Mr. Groocock says there are to be grand doings 
at the Hall in honour of Mr. Harry’s return from 
sea,” continued the dame. ‘‘ All the tenantry are 
to be invited, and the labourers, and tradesmen, and 
workpeople from Morbury, and the fishermen, too, 
from Hurlston, and he made me promise to come and 
to bring my daughter, for he always calls you my 
daughter, May, and seems to forget what I once told 
him, for I am sure I did tell him all about you; 
though, in truth, you are my daughter, if a mother’s 
love can make you one.” 

‘“T trust that I always shall enjoy that love,” said 
May, taking the dame’s hand. ‘TI think I should 
like to go with you to Texford if the ladies do not 
object, for they certainly will not go. Miss Mary 
would not like the crowd which, I suppose, there 
will be; and, indeed, it is possible that they may 
not quite approve of such proceedings; besides 
which, Sir Ralph and Lady Castleton have never 
asked them to the Hall since they took possession, 
though her ladyship once stopped in passing Down- 
side and left her card, but when Miss Jane returned 
the visit she was not admitted, and has not felt dis- 
posed to call again.” 

‘But the ladies must remember Mr. Harry, as 
they were staying with Sir Reginald when he was 
last there, and Mr. Groocock says that he was as 
great a favourite with them as he was with every- 
body; so, perhaps, for the sake of seeing him, if 
they are asked, they may be persuaded to go,”’ re- 
marked the dame. ‘‘ However, as Mr. Harry has 
not come home, and the day is not yet fixed, 
there will be time to talk about it, only if the ladies 
say anything, just tell them that I should be so 
much obliged if they would let you go, and that I 
will take good care of you, and you shall come to no 
harm and not do anything they won’t like.” 

May gladly promised, for she felt curious to see 
Texford, since she had only a very faint recollection 
of the place. 

As evening was approaching she wished her foster- 
parents good-by. Just as she left the house Jacob 
came up from the boat. She greeted him in her 
usual unaffected way, but he seemed even less at his 
ease than he had been of late when he met her. 

‘““Well, Jacob,” said May, ‘Iam so glad you are 
come ; I wanted to ask you to collect me some shells, 
as many as you can find time.to gather; not all 
winkles and cockles, remember, but as great a 
variety as possible. The ladies have a fancy for 
making a grotto in the garden, and I have under- 
taken to adorn the inside with shapes of all sorts of 
strange creatures to be formed with the shells. They 
will, I am sure, gladly pay you for your trouble, and 
I shall be much obliged to you if you can get them 
as soon as possible.”’ 
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‘Tf it’s to please you, Miss May, I will do it with 
all my heart, and I want no payment,” answered 
Jacob, his strong manly voice trembling more than 
he was aware of. Jacob was now a fine specimen of 
a stout young sailor. 

‘What has come over you, Jacob?” exclaimed 
May, with a look of surprise, yet laughing as she 
spoke. . ‘‘ never heard you call me Miss May before. 
T hope ‘you are not offended at my saying that the 
ladies would pay you; they would not think it fair 
to employ your time without some recompense.” 

‘* But if it’s for you, I want no pay, and cannot 
take it,”’ said Jacob, his voice softening as he spoke. 
‘*T will get the shells, that I will, gladly, as many 
basketfuls as you may want; only tell me when I 
bring them if they are not enough, and I will get 
more.” 

‘Thank you, Jacob, I am sure you will,” said 
May, and without further noticing his peculiar 
manner, she tripped lightly away on her homeward 
road. 

Jacob stood gazing at her with his hand on the 
door till she was out of sight ; he then, instead of 
entering the cottage, as he had previously intended, 
made his way in the direction she had gone. 

May continued her walk towards Downside. Hay- 
ing stopped at the cottage of an old woman (one of 
the many the Miss Pembertons were in the habit of 
visiting) to inquire whether she had got over her 
last attack of rheumatics, May, as she turned round, 
caught sight of Jacob in the distance. It was not 


the first time she had discovered him following her, 
but she knew him too well not to believe that he had 
some good motive for so doing. 

‘‘Mother has not got over her fear of that man 


Miles Gaffin, and sends Jacob to watch that he does 
not run off with me, as she used to fancy he would do 
when I was a little girl,” she said to herself. 

The old dame assured her that she was much 
better for the stuff Miss Jane had sent, when May, 
as she wished her good-by, looked back once more, 
but Jacob had disappeared. She therefore continued 
her walk, taking little further thought of him. 
Once, however, as she happened to turn her head for 
amoment, she fancied that she saw him, but he again 
disappeared round a corner. 

May was still some way from Downside, when, on 
a part of the road where there were no cottages in 
sight, she observed a young man leaning against a 
gate at some little distance in front. He was dressed 
in the fashionable costume of the day—a green 
riding-coat and top-boots, with a huge frill to his 
shirt, while his hat was set rakishly on one side. 
Though his features were not bad, his countenance 
had a coarse, unpleasant expression, and notwith- 
standing the dress he wore, his appearance was not 
that of a gentleman. 

On seeing May he started forward, and advanced 
towards her. Making her a bow as he approached, 
he said, — 

‘* Highly pleased, miss, to meet you. I have been 
on the look-out for the last two hours. I thought 
you were not coming.”’ 

May did not reply, but moved on. 

The young buck, however, was not to be daunted. 

“Saw you at church last Sunday, and thought 
you had seen me, but I suppose you were attending 
to the parson, or your eyes were on the prayer-book.” 

May, wondering who this intruder could be, and 
beginning to feel excessively annoyed at his im- 
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pertinence, walked on as fast as she could. As he 
spoke of having seen her at church, she recollected 
remarking in a pew at some distance a youth who 
appeared to be staring at her. 

“IT fancy you must be under some mistake in 
addressing me,” she said at last. ‘I am residing 
with the Miss Pembertons, and wish to have no 
acquaintances unless introduced to me by them.” 

‘“No, miss, I do assure you that I am under no 
mistake whatever,” answered the youth, in a tone of 
assurance. ‘‘I have not the honour of being ac- 
quainted with the old ladies, but I have great respect 
for them on account of the care they take of you. 
They are not likely to be acquainted with me, though 
they cannot object to your being so, and I would 
only ask you to give me the favour of seeing you 
safe home.” 

‘<'hank you, sir, I am very well acquainted with 
the road, and require no one to accompany me,”’ said 
May, assuming as composed and dignified an air as she 
could put on. She, however, unaccustomed to assume 
any manner besides her own natural one, did not 
succeed much to her satisfaction. Her annoyance 
was greatly increased when, notwithstanding her 
remarks, the fellow persevered in walking by her 
side. She now began to regret that she had not 
invited Jacob to accompany her, for she was very 
sure that no one would have ventured to have spoken 
to her thus had he been her attendant. She in- 
stinctively looked round in the hope that he might 
still be following, but she could not see him. She 
therefore went on, trusting that her silence would 
induce the impertinent stranger to allow her to 
proceed alone. 

‘‘Ah! miss, though you don’t seem to know me, 
I have known you all your life nearly. I am 
young Miles Gaffin, and I remember when you were 
a little girl living with old Halliburt and his wife, 
and I often saw you when I came home for the 
holidays, though I have been now long away from 
Hurlston studying the law, in which I hope to make 
a figure some day. A fine profession for making 
money, and the only way to make a figure in the 
world is to get that, in my opinion,” and he laughed 
at his own intended wit. 

Still May kept on her way in silence. ‘Can this 
person be a son of that dreadful man Gaffin?”’ sho 
thought. ‘‘If the stories about the miller are true, 
it is the sort of conduct to be expected from a son of 
his.” 

She felt that her best course was not to speak 
to the youth, whatever he might say. It was with 
immense relief that, looking round, she at last 
saw Jacob following in the distance. She turned 
and flew towards him faster than she had ever run 
in her life. Jacob hastened to meet her. She took 
his arm, panting and scarcely able to speak, as she 
told him the ‘insult to which she had been subjected 
The sturdy fisher-lad was indignant, and could 
scarcely be held back from chastising the offender 
on the spot. But young Miles Gaffin saw that he 
had made a mistake, and leaping over a gate, had 
quickly disappeared in a wood. It is possible that from 
his plage of concealment he might have observed 
May leaning on Jacob’sarm as they proceeded towards 
Downside. 

‘‘Thank you, Jacob, for your timely succour,”’ she 
said, when they reached the door. ‘‘ You will come 
in and see the ladies, for they will wish to thank you 
as I do?” 
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‘Oh, May, you don’t fancy that there is any need 
of thanking me—no, not even if I had saved your life, 
for that would have made me happier than I can 
tell you,” answered Jacob, with a half-reproachful 
look. ‘As to that villain, I will find him out, and 
then I’ll come and tell the ladies how I have served 
him.” 

‘‘T must again entreat you not to use any violence,” 
said May. ‘‘It will be quite sufficient if you can 
learn who he is, that I may be protected from his 
insults; but for no other reason do I even wish to 
hear more about him.” 

While they were speaking, Miss Jane, who had 
heard their voices, came out, and May hurriedly told 
her what had occurred. 

“May has spoken very properly to you, Jacob,” 
she said; ‘‘do no more than she has advised.” 

Jacob’s countenance assumed a more dogged look 
than May had ever’ seen it wear, and unwilling to 
receive more of Miss Jane’s stern exhortations or 
May’s milder entreaties, he wished them good 
evening, and casting a look expressive of devotion 
and affection at May, hurried away. 

As May was able to identify the youth who had 
spoken to her with the young man who had ap- 
peared at church on the previous Sunday, Miss Jane, 
with her usual sagacity, ascertained that he was 
staying at the Texford Arms, and that Miles Gaffin, 
the miller, had met him on his arrival. It was 
supposed that he was the eldest son of that per- 
son. 

‘“T fear there will be but little use complaining 
to the father,’’ observed Miss Jane; ‘‘ but it will be 
more prudént, my dear May, for you to confine your 
walks to the grounds till he has left the place, unless 
you accompany Mary or me. Jacob will, un- 
doubtedly, let his parents know what has occurred, 
and we shall probably have the dame up here to 
make inquiries; I will then tell her not to expect 
a visit from you till you are no longer likely to 
be subject to the same annoyance.” 

May agreed to the wisdom of this proposal; indeed, 
she would have been very unwilling to venture 


beyond the grounds by herself. 





HOW TO GET CAPITAL. 


oo. says the political economist, ‘is 

hoarded labour.” Says Mr. Freedley, the 
man of business,* ‘‘'The father of Capital is Labour, 
and its mother is Economy.” ‘‘Capital;’”’ says the 
moralist, ‘is the result of self-denial in expenditure 
for personal gratification.”’ We cannot quarrel with 
either of the abové definitions, each of them being 
brief and to the purpose, and all pointing the money- 
less man to the simple fact that if he makes up his mind 
to have capital he must spare in his expenditure and 
lay by a portion Of his income. This is what the 
generality of pooped Hwadays, and especially people 
in humble cireumstanées (as the people who have to 
work for their living are conventionally called), are 
unwilling to do; and they are apt to reply, when 
recommended to do it, that their income is too small 
to allow of their saving any portion of it; and per- 
haps they will quote the saying of Doctor Johnson, 





* Mr. Freedley, an American, who some years 7 published a book 


with the attractive title of “A Thousand Chances of Making Money.” 








‘‘that no man ever begins to save unless he has the 
prospect of accumulation ’”’—a saying which, grandly 
as it sounds, is after all only a truism. For, of 
course, to begin to save 7s to have the prospect of 
accumulation; and the child who saves his weekly 
pennies may have that prospect just as clearly and 
vividly before his mind as the prospering man who 
saves his weekly pounds. Economy has as good a 
claim to be considered a virtue as any other good 
quality, and the neglect of it is as sure to be 
punished one way or other in the long run, as is the 
practice of any vice that could be named. That a 
man or a lad has but little, is no reason for his 
spending all he has; it is rather a reason that he 
should save a part in order that he may possess more. 
We could point to well-to-do, even wealthy men, 
with whom we are personally acquainted, who began 
business with capital saved from incomes which many 
an errand-boy of the present day would reject with 
disdain. One, who is the proprietor of a prosperous 
business returning a profit of four figures annually, 
had but a wage of five shillings weekly up to the age 
of one-and-twenty; but he managed to live on four 
of the shillings and saved the remaining one, and 


| was consequently in a condition to take a small shop 


and make a start as soon as his indentures were out. 
Another, who is even better off now, tells us that he 
lived for years in a country village at still less cost, 
and bringing with him to London his habits of self- 
denial, was able in a few years to lay by from his 
journeyman’s wages capital sufficient to start him in 
a modest way as an employer. These are, we admit, 
extreme cases, but there is no reason why they should 
not be cited as examples to stimulate others. 

If a young man wants to get on in life he should 
act on the principle these men acted on, though he 
may not be under the necessity of accepting the pri- 
vations it is pretty plain they must have endured. It 
may be enough for him to recognise the fact that 
people in general expend far more on their eating, 
drinking, dressing, and amusements than there is any 
necessity for doing. It is possible to satisfy all the 
demands of nature at a very small cost. In many 
parts of the Continent the average wage of the la- 
bouring classes, taking the year throughout, with its 
frequent holidays and saints’ days, when no work is 
done, is not more than five pence a day, or half-a- 
crown per week; yet these classes are on the whole 
healthy and robust, although they are but meanly 
clad. It is unfortunate, we think, that the standard 
of living is so high among the industrial orders of 
this country as it is; to be sure, one result of high 
feeding is the production of great muscular power, a 
possession which is not always a permanent advan- 
tage to its owner; for it is stated that the huge, 
powerful fellows who do the hardest work of the 
world, do not outlast the men who maintain an aver- 
age degree of strength upon a moderate diet. Be 
this as it may, it has been proved over and over again 
that healthy life can be maintained on cheap and 
plain food, and that the longest livers and surest 
workers are as a rule those habituated to plain 
diet. The Scotch are a notable instance of this: a 
hardier, stronger, more enduring race is probably not 
to be found anywhere; and the staple of the Scotch 
peasants’ food is oatmeal, the cheapest as it is one of 
the most nourishing of all grains. ‘‘ A Highlander,” 
says Freedley, ‘‘ will traverse the mountains all day 
long upon a diet of oatmeal stirred in fresh water 
from a gush:ing spring with his finger in a leathern 
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cup.” An English navvy, who boasts, as we have 
heard him boast, of eating a pound of beef-steak for 
his dinner, would starve on oatmeal and water, while 
all the beef he could devour, and the beer he could 
drink, would not enable him to keep up with the 
Highlander for a single day. The difference in ex- 
pense between the diets of a navvy and a Highlander, 
if saved and accumulated, would in the course of a 
few years amount to a comfortable little capital for a 
young fellow commencing business. We give this 
example of contrast, not to send our working friends 
to an oatmeal diet, which might not agree with them, 
but simply to show them what a margin they have 
for saving and economising, if they choose to avail 
themselves of it. It is very pleasant to eat one’s 
cake, we know, but you can’t eat your cake and have 


it; and the question for the moneyless man to decide | 


is, whether he will save his cake and be a capitalist, 


or eat his cake as it comes to hand, and be all his | 


life dependent on others. 
“Ah! that saving business is hard,” you say; 
‘‘it involvesso much self-denial—doing without what 


TO GET 


one likes, and what other folks in the same state of | 


life as we are indulge in.” ‘True, it does involve 
that; but then saving, like everything else, has two 
sides ; if it involves self-denial it leads to self-respect, 
and, what we are too apt to like still better, to self- 
aggrandisement. 


| 





CAPITAL. 


Another reason why people do not save is, that 
they have never been taught to save. It is a great 
defect in our systems of education that children are 
not taught to practise economy. If prudence is a 
virtue, and the management of money an art, why 
should not these things be taught to children? The 
objections usually made against teaching children to 
save are two: first, that it would not be kind to the 
children to deprive them of their little pleasures and 
indulgences; and, secondly, that it would impair 
the children’s character, by making them niggardly, 
miserly, calculating, selfish, and so on. Both objec- 
tions are founded on egregious mistakes. With 
regard to the first, we remark that it is true that a 
child forced to save his trifle of pocket-money against 
his will would be unhappy, but that would be the 
fault of the person using force; while if the same 
child could be kindly persuaded to practise self- 
denial once or twice, it would be found in the majo- 
rity of instances that ere long he would feel himself 
happier in so doing than in the gratification of his 
appetites or desires. With regard to the second 
objection, we need only ask the question, Who is it, 
taking mankind at large, that is found through life 


| practising kindness and generosity, and showing 
| active sympathy and benevolence towards the weak 


| or the unfortunate ? 
Then note this fact, the self-denial | 


will be felt less and less every time it is exercised, | 
and when the exercise of it has become a confirmed | 


habit it will be no longer felt at all; while the 
pleasure of accumulation and the feeling of inde- 
pendence it gives rise to grow greater and greater 
the longer the habit is persisted in. Moreover, a 


balance at one’s banker’s is an admirable counter- 
poise against a swarm of minor vexations and bothers 


we all have to deal with at times, and the very con- 
sciousness that it lies there to our credit bucklers us 
against a host of the petty troubles which pester him 
who is obliged to drudge on day by day from hand 
to mouth. We do not want to trench on religious 
ground in reference to this matter just now, or we 
might put both the duty and the advantages of self- 
denial in a much stronger light. 

One reason why working lads and young men do 
not cultivate economy, is the conviction which many 
of them entertain that if they were fairly dealt with 
they would be better off than they are—that the 
laws of the land and the customs of society combine 
to oppress them, and that if things were different 
they would have better chances of success in striving 
for independence. Whatever truth there is in this 
idea—and we do not say there is no truth in it— 
there is far more of illusion. No laws which the 
most compliant legislature could enact would very 
much help a man who will not act energetically to 
help himself. All laws regulating moral conduct 
must be self-originated, must be enacted in the 
parliament of our own mind and will. -Laws to 
govern, guide, and protect us as a community are all 
very well, but unless we are a law to ourselves, and 
can govern ourselves, it will be of comparatively 
small importance that the law ofthe land is not in all 
respects what it should be. Now avery good test to 
try whether a man or a boy has any self-governing 
power is this test of saving. Any young workman 
who has not yet tried it, if he will just try it fora 
month or two, may put himself to proof, and in so 
doing he will find out what sort of stuff he is 
made of. 


Is it the man or woman who 
has studied his or her own indulgence, or is it those 
who have learned to deny themselves ? 

Some few years ago, M. I. Laurent, Professor in 


| the University of Ghent, impressed with the import- 





ance of teaching children to save, succeeded, after no 
small personal pains and trouble, in establishing 
savings banks in the communal schools of that city. 
He met with a good deal of opposition, but he met 
it with patience, and persevered in his plan—ihe 
government giving him their approval, but no sort 
of assistance. The work, commencing in 1866, pro- 
gressed but slowly the first year or two; but at the 
end of six years, that is, in 1872, the little children 
of Ghent possessed among them 12,420 savings-bank 
books, and their deposits amounted to 430,227 francs, 
giving an average of nearly 35 francs (about 29s.) 
for each depositor. Are all these juvenile capitalists 
so many selfish, niggardly creatures? and do they 
justify the objection above cited as to the results of 
saving on the characters of children? M. Laurent 
shall answer the question. He says:—‘‘To tell a 
child that it would be best for him to save his half- 
pence is not to give him a lesson in selfishness ; it is 
just the contrary,—it is a lesson in going without 
what he likes ; and to go without, what is it but the 
first step towards self-sacrifice, self-renouncement, 
self-devotion? 'This is no mere theory. The child 
soon gets to understand how his savings are em- 
ployed; he draws out his money—what for? In 
nine cases out of ten to help to provide for expenses 
at home; sometimes to bury his father, or to get 
bread for his widowed mother. Are these lessons of 
selfishness?’’ In the first six months of 1871 the 
children of the Ghent communal schools drew out of 
the savings banks nearly 27,000 francs, the far 
larger part of which was applied in the purchase of 
clothing for themselves or for the members of their 
families. 

M. Laurent anticipates grand results from the 
working of his system, the adoption of which is fast 
spreading throughout the whole of Belgium. Whether 
he is right in regarding this as the first step towards 
that revolution which shall entirely change the con- 
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SHEPHERDS’ DOGS. 


dition of the working classes, time will show. Mean- 
while, it is very certain the practice of saving, the 
value of which his little book proves so. powerfully, 
is the one means of prosperity of which every one 
may avail himself who chooses to do so. Do you 
want capital—create it, as the original owners of 
capital created it—work and save. And hero we are 
brought back to the position from which we started ; 
and we repeat our first words: The father of Capital 
is Labour, and its mother Economy. 


SHEPHERDS’ DOGS. 


N incident which I witnessed at Ripon, one morn- 
ing last August, leads me to bring together 
some facts illustrating the wonderful sagacity of 
shepherds’ dogs. About two hundred sheep were 
in the great open quadrangle which forms the centre 
of the town. ‘The men in charge went into an inn, 
either for refreshment or business, but before dis- 
appearing one of them said a few words to a steady- 
looking colley. In less than a minute the whole flock 
of sheep were closed in a circle, round the outside of 
which the dog walked at a brisk pace, turning when 
he had completed the round. Thus he continued all 
the time the men were away. Once or twice some 
of the poor sheep, crushed or weary, slightly broke 
the regularity of the circle, but a snap from the 
sentry on his round speedily restored symmetry and 
order. It was not a difficult duty for a shepherd’s 
dog, bit I saw a bit of really well-executed work on 
the part of this Yorkshire colley. 

Edwin Landseer’s pictures tell how much he ad- 
mired and loved these wisest and most useful of all 
dogs. Nor does he confine his loving portraiture to 
intellectual traits only. What a depth of feeling 
and tenderness of affection we see in that picture of 
“The Shepherd’s Chief Mourner”’! In none of his 
paintings did the great artist exaggerate the cha- 
racter of the animals he loved to draw, certainly not 
-in the case of the shepherds’ dogs. 

All books of natural history abound in anecdotes 
of the docility and sagacity of these dogs, but they 
have had no more genial and discriminating historian 
than James Hogg, ‘‘the Ettrick Shepherd.” 

Hogg, in his Shepherd’s Calendar, declares that 
dogs know what is said on subjects in which they 
feel interested. A farmer had a dog that for years 
met him always at the foot of his farm, about a 
mile and a half from his house, on his way home. 
If he was half a day away, a week, or a fortnight, it 
was all the same; she met him at that spot; and 
there never was an instance seen of her goittg to 
wait his arrival there on a wrong day. She could 
only know of his coming home by hearing it men- 
tioned in the family. 

The same writer speaks of a clever sheep-dog, 
named Hector, which had a similar tact in picking 
up what was said. One day he observed to his 
mother, ‘‘I am going to-morrow to Bowerhope for a 
fortnight ; but 1 will not take Hector with me, for he 
is constantly quarrelling with the rest of the dogs.” 
Hector, who was present, and overheard the conver- 
sation, was missing next morning, and when Hogg 
reached Bowerhope, there was Hector sitting on a 
knoll, waiting his arrival. He had swam across a 
flooded river to reach the spot. 

‘“My dog Sirrah,” says he, ‘was, beyond all 





comparison, the best dog I ever saw: he was of a 
surly and unsocial temper,—disdaining all flattery, 
he refused to be caressed; but his attention to my 
commands and interests will never again, perhaps, 
be equalled by any of the canine race. When I first 
saw him, a drover was leading him in a rope; he 
was both lean and hungry, and far from being a 
beautiful animal, for he was almost all black, and 
had a grim face, striped with dark-brown. The man 
had bought him of a boy, somewhere on the Border, 
for three shillings, and had fed him very ill on his 
journey. I thought I discovered a sort of sullen in- 
telligence in his countenance, notwithstanding his 
dejected and forlorn appearance ; I gave the drover 
a guinea for him, and I believe there never was a 
guinea so well laid out; at least, I am satisfied I 
never laid out one to so good a purpose. He was 
scarcely a year old, and knew so little of herding, 
that he had never turned a sheep in his life; but as 
soon as he discovered that it was his duty to do so, 
and that it obliged me, I can never forget with what 
anxiety and eagerness he learned his different evolu- 
tions. He would try every way deliberately, till he 
found out what I wanted him to do, and, when I 
once made him understand a direction, he ‘never 
forgot or mistook it again. Well as I knew him, he 
often astonished me; for, when hard-pressed in 
accomplishing the task that he was put to, he had 
expedients of the moment that bespoke a great share 
of the reasoning faculty.” 

Among other remarkable exploits of Sirrah, as 
illustrative of sagacity, Mr. Hogg relates that, upon 
one occasion, about seven hundred lambs, which 
were under his care at weaning time, broke up at 
midnight, and scampered off, in three divisions, 
across the neighbouring hills, in spite of all that he 
and an assistant could do to keep them together. 
The night was so dark that he could not see Sirrah ; 
but the faithful animal heard his master lament their 
absence in words which, of all others, were sure to 
set him most on the alert; and, without more ado, 
he silently set off in quest of the recreant flock. 
Meanwhile the shepherd and his companion did not 
fail to do all in their power to recover their lost 
charge ; they spent the whole night in scouring the 
hills for miles round, but of neither the lambs nor 
Sirrah could they obtain the slightest trace. It was 
the most extraordinary circumstance that had ever 
occurred in the annals of pastoral life. They had 
nothing for it, day having dawned, but to return to 
their master, and inform him that they had lost his 
whole flock of lambs, and knew not what was become 
of one of them. ‘On our way home, however,”’ 
says Mr. Hogg, ‘“ we discovered a lot of lambs at the 
bottom of a deep ravine called the Flesh Cleuch, and 
the indefatigable Sirrah standing in front of them 
looking round for some relief, but still true to his 
charge. The sun was then up, and when we first 
came in view, we concluded that it was one of the 
divisions which Sirrah had been unable to manage 
until he came to that commanding situation. But 
what was our astonishment-when we discovered that 
not one lamb of the whole flock was wanting! How 
he had got all the divisions collected in the dark is 
beyond my comprehension. The charge was left en- 
tirely to himself from midnight until the rising sun ; 
and if all the shepherds in the forest had been there 
to have assisted him, they could not have effected it 
with greater propriety. All that I can further say 
is, that I never felt so cratef! to any creature 
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under the sun as I did to my honest Sirrah that 
morning.” 

‘‘T sent you,” says Mr. Hogg, in a letter to the 
editor of ‘‘ Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine,” “ an 
account of a notable dog of my own, named Sirrah, 
which amused a number of your readers a great 
deal, and put their faith in my veracity somewhat to 
the test; but in this district, where the singular 
qualities of the animal were known, so far from any 
of the anecdotes being disputed, every shepherd 
values himself to this day on the possession of facts 
far outstripping any of those recorded by you for- 
merly. But, in the first place, I must give you some 
account of my own renowned Hector, which I pro- 
mised long ago. He was the son and immediate 
successor of the faithful old Sirrah ; and though not 
nearly so valuable a dog as his father, he was a far 
more interesting one. He had three times more 
humour and whim about him; and though exceed- 
ingly docile, his bravest acts were mostly tinctured 
with a grain of stupidity, which showed his reason- 
ing faculty to be laughably obtuse. J shall mention 
a striking instance of it. I was once at the farm of 
Shorthope, on Ettrick Head, receiving some lambs 
that I had bought, and was going to take to market, 
with some more, the next day. Owing to some acci- 
dental delay, I did not get final delivery of the lambs 
till it was growing late ; and being obliged to be at 
my own house that night, I was not a little dismayed 
lest I should scatter and lose my lambs if darkness 
overtook me. Darkness did overtake me by the time 
I got half-way, and no ordinary darkness for an 
August evening. The lambs having been weaned 
that day, and of the wild black-faced breed, became 
exceedingly unruly, and for a good while I lost 
hopes of mastering them. Hector managed the 
point, and we got them safe home; but both he and 
his master were alike sore forefoughten. It had 
become so dark that we were obliged to fold them 
with candles; and after closing them safely up, I 
went home with my father and the rest to supper. 
When Hector’s supper was set down, behold he was 


“a-wanting! and as 1 knew we had him at the fold, 


which was within call of the house, I went out, and 
called and whistled on him a good while, but he did 
not make his appearance. I was distressed about 
this; for, having to take away the lambs next morn- 
ing, I knew I could not drive them a mile without 
my dog if it had been to save me the whole drove. 
The next morning, as soon as it was day, I arose and 
inquired if Hector had come home? No; he had 
not been seen. I knew not what to do; but my 
father proposed that he would take out the lambs 
and herd them, and let them get some meat to fit 
them for the road, and that I should ride with all 
speed to Shorthope to see if my dog had gone back 
there. Accordingly we went together to the fold to 
turn out the lambs, and there was poor Hector sit- 
ting trembling in the very middle of the fold-door, 
on the inside of the flake that closed it, with his eyes 
still steadfastly fixed on the lambs. He had been so 
hardly set with them after it grew dark, that he 
durst not for his life leave them, although hungry, 
fatigued, and cold, for the night had turned out a 
deluge of rain. He had never so much as lain down, 
for only the small spot that he sat on was dry; and 
there had he kept watch the whole night. Almost 
any other colley would have discerned that the lambs 
were safe enough in the fold, but honest Hector had 


not been able to see through this. He even refused 





to take my word for it; for he would not quit his 
watch though he heard me calling both at night and 
morning. 

‘Hector was quite incapable of performing the 
same feats among sheep that his father did; but, as 
far as his judgment served him, he was a docile and 
obliging creature. He had one singular quality, of 
keeping true to the charge to which he was set. If 
we had been shearing, or sorting sheep in any way, 
when a division was turned out, and Hector got the 
word to attend to them, he would have done it plea- 
santly for a whole day without the least symptom of 
weariness. No noise or hurry about the fold, which 
brings every other dog from his business, had the 
least effect on Hector, save that it made him a little 
troublesome on his own charge, and set him a-run- 
ning round and round them, turning them in at 
corners, out of a sort of impatience to be employed 
as well as his baying neighbours at the fold. When- 
ever old Sirrah found himself hard-set in command- 
ing wild sheep on steep ground, where they are 
worst to manage, he never failed, without any hint 
to the purpose, to throw himself wide in below them, 
and lay their faces to the hill, by which means he 
got the command of them in a minute. I never 
could make Hector comprehend this advantage with 
all my art, although his father found it out entirely 
of himself. The former would turn or wear sheep 
no other way but on the hill above them, and though 
very good at it, he gave both them and himself 
double the trouble and fatigue. 

‘*It is a curious fact in the history of these animals 
that the most useless of the breed have often the 
greatest degree of sagacity in trifling and useless 
matters. An exceedingly good sheep-dog attends to 
nothing else but that particular branch of business 
to which he is bred. His whole capacity is exerted 
and exhausted on it, and he is of little avail in mis- 
cellaneous matters; whereas a very indifferent cur, 
bred about the house, and accustomed to assist in 
everything, will often put the more noble breed to 
disgrace in those paltry services. If one calls out, 
for instance, that the cows are in the corn, or the 
hens in the garden, the house-colley needs no other 
hint, but runs and turns them out. The shepherd’s 
dog knows not what is astir; and, if he is called out 
in a hurry for such work, all that he will do is to 
break to the hill, and rear himself up on end to see 
if no sheep are running away. A bred sheep-dog, if 
coming hungry from the hills, and getting into a 
milk-house, would most likely think of nothing else 
than filling his belly with the cream. Not so his 
uninitiated brother; he is bred at home to far higher 
principles of honour. I have known such lie night 
and day among from ten to twenty pails full of milk, 
and never once break the cream of one of them with 
the tip of his tongue, nor would he suffer cat, rat, or 
any other creature to touch it. This latter sort, too, 
are far more acute at taking up what is said in a 
family. 

«The anecdotes of these animals are all so much 
alike, that were I but to relate the thousandth part of 
those I have heard, they would often look very much ° 
like repetitions. I shall therefore only mention one 
or two of the most singular, which I know to be well 
authenticated. 

‘There was a shepherd lad near Langholm, whose 
name was Scott, who possessed a bitch famed over 
all the West Border for! her singular tractability. 
He could have sent her home with one sheep, two 
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sheep, or any given number from any of the neigh- 
bouring farms; and, in the lambing season, it was 
his uniform practice to send her home with the 
kebbed ewes just as he got them. I must let the 
town reader understand this. A kebbed ewe is one 
whose lamb dies. As soon as such is found, she is 
immediately brought home by the shepherd, and 
another lamb put to her; and Scott, on going his 
rounds on the hill, whenever he found a kebbed ewe, 
immediately gave her in charge to his bitch to take 
home, which saved him from coriing back, that way 
again, and going over the sanie ground he had 
visited before. She always took them carefully 
home, and put them’ into 4 fold which was close by 
the house, keeping watch over them till she was seen 
by some one of the family; upon which she instantly 
decamped atid lidstened back td her master, who 
sometimes sént lier three times home in one morning 
with different charges. It was the custom of the 
farmer to watcli her and take the sheep in charge 
from her; but this required a good deal of caution, 
for as soon as she perceived that she was seen, 
whether the sheep were put into the fold or not, she 
concluded her charge was at an end, and no flattery 
could induce her to stay and assist in folding them. 
There was a display of accuracy and attention in this 
that I cannot say 1 have ever seen equalled. 

‘“‘The late Mr. Steel, flesher in Peebles, had a 
bitch that was fully equal to the one mentioned 
above, and that in the very same qualification, too. 
Her feats in taking sheep from the neighbouring 
farms into the flesh market at Peebles, form innu- 
merable anecdotes in that vicinity, all similar to one 
another. But there is one instance related of her 
that combines so much sagacity with natural affec- 
tion, that I do not think the history of the animal 
creation furnishes such another. 

‘‘Mr. Steel had such an implicit dependence on 
the attention of this animal to his orders, that, when- 
ever he put a lot of sheep before her, he took a pride 
in leaving them to herself, and either remained to 
take a glass with the farmer of whom he had made 
the purchase, or took another road to look after 
bargains or other business. But one time he chanced 
to commit a drove to her charge at a place called 
Willenslee, without attending’to her condition as he 
ought to have done. This farm is five miles from 
Peebles, over wild hills, and there is no regularly 
defined path to it. Whether Mr. Steel remained 
behind, or chose another road, I know not; but, on 
coming home late in the evening, he was astonished 
at hearing that his faithful animal had not made her 
appearance with the flock. He and his son, or ser- 
vant, instantly prepared to set out by different paths 
in search of her; but, on their going out to the 
street, there was she coming with the drove, no one 
missing ; and, marvellous to relate, she was carrying 
a young pup in her mouth! She had been taken in 
travail on those hills; and how the poor beast had 
contrived to manage the drove in her state of suffer- 
ing is beyond human calculation, for her road lay 
through sheep the whole way. Her master’s heart 
smote him whin he saw what she had suffered and 
effected; but she was nothing daunted, and having 
deposited her young one in a place of safety, she 
again set out full speed to the hills, and brought 
another and another, till she removed her whole 
litter one by one, but the last one was dead. I give 
this as I have heard it related by the country people, 
for though I knew Mr. Walter Steel well enough, I 








cannot say I ever heard it from his own mouth. f 
never entertained any doubt, however, of the truth 
of the relation; and certainly it is worthy of bein 
preserved, for the credit of that most docile and affee. 
tionate of all animals—the shepherd’s dog.” 

In the New World the old race of colleys has not 
lost its character. Many of our northern readers 
will like to read what is said in an American publi- 
cation about the Scotch colleys, thich we suppose 
include those of the Cheviots and of the Yorkshire 
hills. 

I stayed over night once, says an American writer, 
with a farmer who owned 800 acres of land in one 
tract. The cows had 300 acres of irregular bottom 
land to roam over, and could get nearly two miles 
from home. It would have been almost impossible 
to go after them every night. But he owned a good, 
trained colley who attended to this regularly. He 
was lying in the back porch when he went in to 
supper. His master said, ‘‘'Tim, it is time to go for 
the cows.” Tim opened his eyes, raised up, wagged 
his tail, and was off. In half an hour he returned 
with every cow, drove them into the yard, and stood 
in the gateway, barking, till his master went out 
and shut the gate. In answer to my query, how 
much he would take for that dog, he answered, 
‘Not one thousand dollars.” 

The value of a shepherd-dog depends entirely on 
his training. If he is not trained when young, he 
is nearly as worthless as any other dog. 8. P. 
Boardman, one of the most extensive sheep raisers 
of Illinois, gives the following directions for training, 
which we clip from the ‘‘ Prairie Farmer :” _ 

‘“‘A great share of directions to a pup should be in 
motion of the hand in the direction you wish him to 
go, and, in fact, always accompany your voice with 
a motion of the hand. The first thing is to learn 
your pup to mind at the word. 

“Let him go a few paces from You, then call him 
by name in a friendly tone of voicé-to come to you, 
and if he does not come immediately; pinch his ears; 
practice this until he will come When you bid him, 
even if he knows he is going to get a flogging. I 
had a dog which I could stop instanter when in keen 
pursuit of a rabbit by hallovitig at him once. By 
the way, never let a shep efd thase rabbits if you 
can help it. Many of otit G@étitian shepherds keep 
their dogs tied all the time when not 6ut with sheep. 

‘‘ All pups are obliged to have, ii the course of 
breaking, two or three severe floggings, but always 
be sure your pup knows for what he is getting 
flogged. If you wish to whip him for not coming to 
you when you bid him, or for not going in the 
direction you send him—always bearing in mind 
that you make a motion with your hand that he 
cannot mistake — continue to give the same order 
and make the same motion until you can get up to 
him, and then larrup him like blazes; but don’t, 
when he disobeys, let him go and then, an hour 
afterwards, when he has forgotten all about it, whip 
him just because you have finally got hold of him 
and are angry. In such cases the poor pup is con- 
siderably amazed, thinks you a very unreasonable 
fellow—as you are—and begins to suspect you of 
whipping propensities every time you look at him. 
The whippings, mind you, must be few and far 


between ; your general course of conduct should be | 


such as to make your dog think you a right good 
fellow, and himself the most wag-a-tailest dog in 
the State, 
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SHEPHERDS’ 


“ After your pup has learned to mind at the word, 
and is trained to promenade back and forth from one 
side of the flock to the other at the sweep of your hand, 
you may commence teaching him to pass up the side 
of the flock—yourself and the dog supposed to be 
behind the flock. To do this make a motion with 
your hand up the side of the flock you wish him to 
go, throwing your arms out as you would direct a 
man who was beyond the reach of your voice to go 
in the same direction, at the same time calling out, 
Away up! until he gets hold of your meaning. It 
requires much patience and a constant reiteration of 


your commands to break a dog to each particular | 


action. In driving on the road, when you are train- 
ing a pup, put in almost your entire time in making 
him do something, provided you do not worry the 
flock or tire the dog too much. To teach him to go 


clear around the head of the flock and so turn them | 
towards you, repeat the motion of sending him up | 


the side’ until you can get him partly around the 
head of the flock, and then call him down on the 
opposite side. As you are thus far supposed to have 
taught him to go partly up the side only, he will 
probably look around at you to see what comes next, 
when you make motion and cry ‘Up!’ to him until he 
oes ahead. 
the flock, a sweep of the arm ‘rom the side you wish 
him to start to the other, is the proper motion, ac- 
companied with the ery, ‘Around them !’ always 
calling his name in giving any order, and always 
make the motion with your hand. You can teach your 
dog to mount over a fence and run on ahead of the 
flock by making the motion over the fence and cry- 
To teach him to drive behind 
while you go ahead of a flock, go on ahead when the 
flock is in a lane, and if he undertakes to follow you, 
drive him back. When he has got back to place, 
keep an eye on him and sing out occasionally, ‘Drive 
them up!’ By practising this a short time in lanes, 
you will get your dog so that by leading the flock he 
will bring them up after you in whatever direction 
you go. To teach the dog to bark whenever you 
wish him to, make a big fuss yourself and get him 
excited, when by singing out, ‘Speak to them!’ you 
can set him a-barking. One does not wish a dog to 
bark on all occasions, but only when getting a flock 
to take a stream, yarding, crossing a railroad, or in 
some other tight place. If you train your dog to 
catch any single sheep you point out, teach him te 
take hold of the side of the neck, not by the leg. 
Unless the wool is of some length, he will be apt to 
break the skin. I had a dog that would contrive 
somehow to catch a sheep in the side of the neck and 
hold him—at least, check his progress so that I could 
catch him—without breaking the skin, if the wool 
was about half an inch in length.” 

A writer in “‘ Wood’s Household Magazine ”’ thus 
discourses on shepherd-dogs, and it will be observed 
that he differs somewhat from Mr. Boardman in the 
matter of severity :— 

“Tt is worthy to be observed concerning the shep- 
herd’s dog, that no severity is ever used in his train- 
ing. The shepherd has no dog-whip. A single 
punishment, such as a gamekeeper often finds or 
thinks it necessary to inflict on a pointer, would spoil 
a colley altogether, and make him worthless for life. 
He would not resent it by turning savagely on his 
master, but he would at once become broken-spirited 
and inert. Words of commendation or of censure 
are all that he needs, all that suit his nature. The 








After he has learned once to go around | 
| patient during the service, till the last Psalm was 
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same thing may be observed in animals of other 
kinds—-as in the elephant and in the finest breed of 
horses. The fine feelings of the Scottish shepherd’s 
dog, and his capability of having his feelings deeply 
wounded, are sometimes very strikingly illustrated. 
The grandfather of the present writer had an excel- 
lent colley, by name Wattie, which was a great 
favourite, and greatly attached to him and to all 
the family. When the dog grew old and feeble, it 
was thought necessary to get another one; but on 
the new dog’s arrival, poor old Wattie left his place 
at the fireside and went out to a green bank beside 
a pond, where he lay down, and no persuasions could 
induce him to return to the house. He wagged his 


tail a little when kindly spoken to, but he continued 


to lie in the same spot, and would not rise. He 
refused food, and in two days he wasdead. He seems 
to have felt that his day was over, that his services 
were no longer valued, and his old place no longer 
his, and took it to signify that his time had come to 
die. His death, however, seems not to have been 
the result of mere old age, but to have been hastened 
by his wounded feelings. 

“ Everybody knows how the Ettrick Shepherd 
pleasantly tells of the dogs that used to accompany 
their masters to church—how they lay quiet and 


sung, and the minister and congrégation stood up 
for the blessing, when their delight at the prospect 
of emancipation could no longer be restrained, but 
expressed itself by joyous barking. In the pastoral 
districts of Scotland, the number of dogs present 
during divine service always very much attracts the 
notice of strangers. We heard from the minister of 
one of the most strictly pastoral parishes in Tweed- 
dale the following curious anecdote. When he 
entered on his charge, being a stranger to the 
district, he was both surprised and annoyed at the 
presence of the numerous dogs in church, regarding 
it pretty much as the husband of Jeanie Deans re- 
garded the tobacco-pipe with which the Highland 
gentleman solaced himself during the evening service, 
and condemned it from the pulpit as unseemly, re- 
questing the shepherds thenceforth to leave their 
dogs at home. The shepherds, perhaps, wondered 
a little, but the request was generally complied with 
for atime. However, there was one splendid tolley 
that soon made his appearance again, and took up 
his place on the pulpit stairs, which he had long 
specially appropriated to himself, lying very quietly, 
unless some other dog ventured to set foot upon the 
stairs, an intrusion which he would not permit. One 
day the minister met the shepherd, the owner of the 
dog, accompanied, of course, by his faithful atten- 
dant. The shepherd immediately referred apolo- 
getically to the subject. ‘Ye see, sir,’ he said, 
‘after what ye said to us, we tried to keep the dogs 
at hame; but this ane was ower gleg (too sharp) for 
us. We steekit (shut) him in fortwa Sabbath days, 
but ever sin’ that, we ne’er sec him on the Sabbath 
mornin’, he just slips awa some way on the Saturday 
nicht, and the next we see o’ him is on the pulpit 
stairs, when we come two the kirk.’ The intelligence 
displayed by the dog in the anecdote just related, 
implies a power of thinking such as we hardly 
expect to find in the lower animals, besides a re- 
markable strength of will, for the dog certainly lost 
a breakfast, and probably also a supper, to gratify 
his desire of occupying his place of honour on the 
pulpit stairs.” 
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CHAPTER IX.—COUSIN BRAIDFUTE’S WEDDING. 


Se marriage was to take place in a fortnight. 
Archie was extremely desirous to be present, 
declaring that he would not miss the sight upon any 
account; but for almost the first time in his life he 
had great difficulty in obtaining his mother’s consent, 
and notwithstanding his threat, I knew that he 
would not go without it. For several days it seemed 
uncertain which would have to yield to the other; 
but, as I fully expected, Archie’s stronger will carried 
the day. My mother at last, reluctantly enough, 
gave way to the pressure put upon her, and con- 
sented that we might go; as to herself, she remained 
firm. 

‘** You are but thoughtless laddies after all,’ she 
said, ‘‘and nobody will take much notice of what 
you do, and doubtless a young colt should have its 
fling.” 

So after keeping Cousin Braidfute waiting nearly 
a week for his answer, during which he had omitted 
his usual visit, Archie wrote a civil note of acceptance 
for himself and me, declining the invitation for my 
mother, who would not even send her compliments. 
Mr. Meggat was also invited and meant to go. 

Cousin Braidfute’s habitation was near the West 
Cross Causeway, and overlooked the churchyard in 
that locality. ‘It was a fit look-out for such a grim 
kill-joy of a man,”’ Archie often said. The flat he 


occupied, and which I rather think belonged to 
himself, was on the third story. It was the best in the 
whole land; for the higher up, the more aristocratic 
the domicile, was the opinion of the old Edinburgh 


gentry ; and Cousin Braidfute’s house had once been 
the town lodging of a countess. 

1 used to wonder how she contrived to give grand 
assemblies and such-like entertainments in those 
small low-roofed rooms, which the class of trades- 
people think hardly good enough for their accommo- 
dation in these days. I liked to picture the dusky 
lobby and parlours crowded with gallant-looking 
gentlemen with long curled hair hanging on their 
shoulders, rich lace cravats and ruffles at their bosoms 
and wrists, and with swords at their sides; and with 
beautiful stately ladies rustling in velvets and bro- 
cades, adorned with family jewels—our present 
Scottish nobility’s and gentry’s great-great-grand- 
parents, whose portraits may be seen on the walls of 
every old castle and mansion throughout the country. 
Ah me! when I look up at them there, gazing down 
with their life-like eyes into mine, it always makes 
me eerie to remember that all that grandeur, and 
comeliness, and pride have been in the grave with 
the worm for a hundred years or more. L,like to 
hear their histories from some garrulous old family 
servant—to be told what Lady Jeans, and Betties, 
and Marjories among them helped to build up other 
noble houses, where their later portraits represent 
them as comely matrons, or dignified, silvery- 
haired, ancient dames; and what others faded away, 
and were, laid beside their ancestors in the gloomy 
family vault in the bloom and freshness of their 
youth. These fierce old barons and lairds also, 
glaring down grimly in suits of armour, strong- 
willed and strong-handed, I like to trace their bold 
features and expression, modified by more peaceful 
times and intellectual development. down through 





ermined judges, soldiers, sailors, and statesmen, 
some of whose names may be familiar to every school- 
boy throughout the kingdom. What a stir they all 
made once, and how quiet they are now! 

Cousin Braidfute’s house was, of course, somewhat 
ancient. Indeed, it was considered as no longer a 
fitting residence even for professional men, who by 
this time were zealously setting their faces towards 
the rapidly increasing streets and squares of the new 
town. It was in pretty good order, though the floors 


were beginning to yield a little from age. There | 


was a decided slope from the door to the centre of 
each room, and a visitor unaware of this peculiarity 
was liable to lose his balance, and make his entrance 
with more haste than propriety, as happened to me 
on my first visit. The furniture, though of very 
solid old maLogany, was in consequence more un- 
steady than quite suited comfort; in particular, the 
sofa had always one of its front castors suspended in 
the air, and had to be propped up by a battered 
snuff mull. The bedsteads in the sleeping-rooms 
had a similar tottering tendency, especially the one 
in Cousin Braidfute’s own chamber, a gloomy, vene- 
rable four-poster, whose heavy drapery of dark- 
green reminded one involuntarily of the festoons 
about a hearse. 

The house, however, though dull and uninviting 
as a home, was sufficiently furnished, and contained 
some things of value, such as cupboards filled with 
curious old china, which had once been his mother’s 
pride; and some articles of Indian manufacture 
brought from abroad by her younger son, whose 
vessel finally went down in the deep sea with all her 
crew; at least so it was conjectured, for the ocean 
reveals no secrets. 

‘‘ Ah, Matthew,” my mother once said to me when 
I alluded to these rarities, ‘‘many a tear has dropped 
upon them to my knowledge.” 

There was no scarcity of anything but books in 
Cousin Braidfute’s house. A very few lay on the 
top of an antique bureau in the smaller parlour ; the 
never-failing and excellent Matthew Henry’s Com- 
mentary forming the foundation, on which were piled 
the smaller books till an apex was attained. On 
examining some of the latter, I no longer marvelled 
from what spring Cousin Braidfute drew his spiritual 
nutriment and acquired his peculiar phraseology; 
for, though not altogether destitute of merit, their 
theology was poor and narrow, and their style 
deformed with extravagant metaphors and man- 
nerisms. 

The house contained two parlours, but one of 
them was of very small dimensions. It was the 
ordinary sitting-room, Cousin Braidfute only using 
the larger room when he had company, which was 
rather a rare occurrence. ; 

The wedding-day arrived without our having again 
seen or heard from Cousin Braidfute. Seven o’clock 
in the evening was the hour appointed, and it was 
just striking on the nearest church clock when Mr. 
Meggat and we began to ascend the common stair, 
which had been freshly caumstoned (washed with 
pipe-clay) in honour of the occasion during the 
afternoon. The neighbouring bairns, however, 4 
cluster of whom were now gathered round the entry 
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MATTHEW MORRISON: 


to see the wedding company arrive, had made a 
point of marking the lower steps with feet fresh 
from paddling in the dirty kennel as soon as the 
officiating lass had turned her back. 

The house-door was opened for us by the new 
servant, who now filled the bride’s vacated place, 
and who was flaunting in white ribbons and a 
large-patterned cotton-print gown. I suppose she 
was confused either with the newness of her service, 
or with the excitement of the wedding, and had 
forgot her instructions, for as she was about to usher 
us into tho little parlour, I distinctly heard a voice 
whisper shrilly through the chink of a neighbouring 
‘door, ‘‘The ither room, canna ye, ye silly tawpie.” 
I just glanced with the tail of my eye in the direction 
of the sound, and by the light of two candles on the 
lobby table I got a momentary glimpse of the bride’s 
face peering out to see who had arrived, but I took 
no notice, and followed Mr. Meggat and Archie into 
the right apartment. 

We were the first arrived of the company. Cousin 
Braidfute was standing on the hearthrug, with his 
back to the fireplace, when we entered. He came 
forward to receive us with a great appearance of 
heartiness, but he was evidently embarrassed and ill 
at ease; nor had I ever seen him look so un- 
prepossessing. And somehow his new suit of glossy 
black—for Cousin Braidfute, being an elder of the 
kirk, considered it incumbent on him to be always 
dressed in sables—made one think of a funeral. 
Sarah was sitting in a window the farthest removed 
from her father, and looking so sulky as to warrant 
my suspicion that our entrance had interrupted a 
lecture. 

We were immediately followed by a Mr. Black- 
adder and his wife, a big red-faced vulgar couple, 
whom I had once before met here. Mr. Blackadder 
had a leading haberdashery shop in town, and was 
one of those forward, jocular, talkative sort of men, 
very popular among the lower classes, but utterly in- 
sufferable to people of education and refined feeling. 
He broke into a hoarse laugh as he entered the room, 
slapped Cousin Braidfute energetically on the back 
to express his congratulations, who smiled rather 
sheepishly in return, and on being introduced to 
Mr. Meggat, began instantly to rally him with all 
the freedom of old acquaintance. Other company 
arriving in quick succession, relieved us from him 
fora time. Some of these evidently belonged to the 
bride’s side, looked uncomfortable and awkward, 
and did not mix with the other guests, but kept 
together at the lower end of the room. 

Cousin Braidfute’s friends, I observed, eagerly 
scanned the rest of the company as soon as they had 
shaken hands with him, and seemed relieved on 
seeing the Blackadders and us. Next came the best 
man, a grey-haired, melancholy-looking preacher, 
with whom Mr. Meggat appeared well acquainted, 
for they withdrew into a corner immediately, from 
whence the former emerged only when his services 
came to be in requisition. Last of all arrived the 
minister, whose greeting of Cousin Braidfute, I 
fancied, was somewhat dry and formal. 

The wedding party being all assembled, Mr. Black- 
adder, as a married man and the most important 
Sag in the company, was delegated to fetch the 

ride. I could detect various winks and nudges of 
the elbow pass between some of the guests as he 
departed on this errand, and there was an eager 
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of his feet was heard returning through the lobby. 
Mrs. Marget did not keep her bridegroom long 
waiting for her. She came in demurely leaning on 
Mr. Blackadder’s arm, who led her pompously to the 
top of the room. Her wedding gown was of crimson 
satin, bought, as we were informed further on in the 
evening, in Mr. Blackadder’s shop, and she had a 
world of gum-flowers and fal-lals in her cap. A 
massive gold chain hung over her ample bust, and a 
watch of the same metal glittered at her waist. 
They had belonged to Sarah’s mother, we afterwards 
learned, and should in justice have been kept for her 
child, but the bride coveted them. She was not an 
ill-looking woman of her years, rather comely indeed, 
but with a bold, hard expression of countenance. A 
tall, raw-boned female of about her own age followed 
her as bridesmaid. They arranged themselves ; 
the minister gravely took his place in front of them, 
and the ceremony began. 

Poor Cousin Braidfute! I pitied him as he stood 
there before the minister, a nervous uneasy man, 
vowing away his liberty for the sake of that evil- 
conditioned woman by his side, who now looked as 
if butter would not melt in her mouth, though I had 
so recently heard her snarl at the poor servant-lass. 
The lass was now keeking in at the door, and mar- 
velling, I have little doubt, in her own mind if sho 
should ever have the luck to get a master to marry 
her; though I dare say the simple creature hoped, 
if it did happen, that he might not be such a black- 
browed, grewsome carle as the present bridegreom. 
The marriage ceremony did not occupy much time; 
but there was an awkward delay at the most im- 
portant part of it caused by the difficulty in removing 
the bride’s glove, which was too tight for her coarse 
red hand, and which eventually tore up the middle. 
I thought the minister was rather more particular 
than usual in enforcing the duties of a wife, especially 
those of submission to and reverence for her husband, 
upon Mrs. Marget. She made a deep beck when 
her promise to discharge them was claimed, where- 
upon Archie gave me such an energetic nip in the 
fleshy part of my arm, that I nearly cried out with 
the anguish of it. I observed Mr. and Mrs. Black- 
adder exchange a significant grin; doubtless all 
present had their own thoughts on the subject. 

The minister took his leave immediately after the 
ceremony, steadily declining to stay to supper, to 
Cousin Braidfute’s evident mortification. The bride 
was placed in state in an arm-chair beside the fire- 
place; and there she sat with her hands crossed 
mincingly—the ungloved one undermost—on her 
ample lap, tittering, and affecting to cast down her 
eyes from modesty at Mr. Blackadder’s broad jokes, 
yet at the same time fully cognisant, I could perceive, 
of all that was going on in the room, and especially 
of the servant-lass peeping in now and then at the door. 

At length it was intimated to the company that 
the room must be cleared on account of the supper, 
which was to be served there. The females, with 
the exception of the bride and bridesmaid, who 
remained behind to superintend, were conducted to 
the best bedroom, while the men took possession of 
the little parlour. I was the last in the procession, 
and was just quitting the room when I was detained 
by a gracious signal from the bride. 

‘‘Mr. Matthew,” she whispered, “‘there’s to be a 
braw fat turkey, with plenty o’ stuffing, at the head 
o’ the table. Ill see that ye get a gude slice o’t.” 





turning of heads towards the door when the sound 


I was somewhat surprised at this extending of the 
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olive branch to me, which, I suppose, arose from my | to wait the table; and John wasn’t one to want 
occasional visits to the house, and my care never to | knowledge from shyness at putting questions. 


make or meddle there. I thanked her civilly, and 


We found the bride already seated in an arm. 


followed the.others, after seeing her and her friend | chair at the head of the table, all smiles and gracious. 


begin to tuck up their skirts in preparation for the 


ness; but truly I could not forget the oath I had 


arrangihg of the supper, the savoury smell of which | heard from her lips nor the scene I had witnessed 


was now diffused through the house. 

I found the little parlour so full that I had to 
stand in the doorway, which being in the darkest 
part of the lobby, dusky even during the day, as it 
was lighted from the staircase through some panes 
of glass above the house-door, and at this hour only 
by the flickering candles on the table, enabled me, 
unobserved, to witness many of the details of the 
forthcoming bauquet, and also to overhear -divers 
angry attacks by the bride and bridesmaid on the 
poor frightened servant-woman. These brought to 
my mind Solomon’s words, ‘‘ For four things,” saith 
the wise king, ‘‘the earth is disquieted,’’ and one 
of them is ‘‘a servant when (she) reigneth.” 

The poor woman naturally got bewildered in the 
end with this flyting ; she had made more than one 
blunder already, but at last as she was carrying a 
pie along the lobby, which a baker’s boy had just 
delivered at the dosr, what does the unfortunate 
creature do—perhaps something had tripped her 
foot—but let it fall out of her hands, and then stand 
stil] in her consternation, and skirl, ‘‘ Eh, sirs! eh, 
sirs!’’ And then out bolted the new Mrs. Braidfute 
and her friend from the supper-roum, and as the 
bride could not see me in my dark corner, where a 
great lumbering eight-day clock made a convenient 
screen between us, she shook her fist in the woman’s 
face, and actually swore an oath at her, though in a 
low voice that the company might not hear. Fortu- 
nately the pie had tumbled on a sheep-skin mat, and 
in appearance was not much the worse; but the dish 
was cracked, and most of the gravy ran out. 

This discovery angered the bride still more, and 
both she and her friend looked as if they could 
searcely keep their hands off the terrified cause of 
the mischance. They pushed her hither and thither 
between them. ‘Stand oot o’ my road, ye born 
idiot!” hissed Mrs. Braidfute through her teeth ; and 
“ What for are- ye dunshin against me, ye jaud?” 
shrewishly whispered the bridesmaid, as the girl in 
starting back from the one came into contact with 
the other. And when the precious pair carried off 
the pie to the kitchen, leaving her to wipe up the 
spilt gravy, I was not surprised to see the simple 
creature shake her head, and turn up her eyes in 
piteous fashion, while she ejaculated, ‘‘ Hech, sirs! ”’ 
three times over, as if in sore distress, adding, “If 
my mither’s hoose wasna in Fife, wi’ the Frith be- 
tween us, I wouldna bide the nicht here.” 

It was nine o’clock before the supper was served, 
and even Mr. Blackadder’s jokes had begun to flag 
from the delay. Cousin Braidfute and his best man, 
that unhappy-looking Mr. Souter, had, however, got 
into a disputation which promised but for the supper 
to engage them till midnight. At length the -ladies 
were relieved from their confinement in the bedroom, 
and we were summoned to join them by John 
McKinlay, the publican, who was in the habit of 
waiting dinners and suppers, and who had arrived 
just after the accident to the pie. John had a spice 
of drollery about him; and I have no doubt enter- 
tained his customers during the next few days with 
what he saw and heard that night, for the servant- 


a short time before. It was some minutes before we 
were all accommodated at the table; John and the 
lass having to bring chairs from the other parlour 
and the bedrooms for some of the guests, John 
carrying two at a time, and the woman one, 
Mr. Blackadder was seated in the place of 
honour at the bride’s right hand; and she rather 
ostentatiously made room for Sarah on her left, 
Mr. Meggat was requested to ask the blessing, 
No expense had been spared on the supper—the 
bride, no doubt, b&ing determined that everything 
should be handsome on her wedding day; and 
partaking of the good cheer liberally herself. 

Cousin Braidfute’s was tho doucest end of the 
table, some of the guests there being men of his 
own stamp, though when the eatables were cleared 
away, and the toddy tumblers introduced, even a 
grim sort of jollity was established there. The bride- 
groom, drilled probably by the bride beforehand, 
did not venture to object when a song was proposed by 
Mr. Blackadder; perhaps he did not like to oppose 
any wish expressed by that gentleman. I was, 
however, much astonished at it, seeing that Cousin 

sraidfute lad so severely condemned my reading 
of profane poetry, and I made a private memo- 
randum of it in my mind to serve me on occasion. 
We had speeches also, one from Mr. Blackadder, 
full of puns and coarse jokes, which provoked much 
laughter from the bride’s friends, on proposing the 
health of the newly-married couple, which Cousin 
Braidfute had the sense to acknowledge in ds few 
words as possible. We had one too from Mr. Meggat, 
whose toast was ‘‘The Ladies.” I afterwards con- 
| gratulated him on the neatness and point of his speech, 
| when he ingenuously confessed that he had studied 
and committed it to memory some days befoge. But 
Archie came out wonderfully in the way of oratory; 
and, indeed, I was amazed at the versatility of 
talent he displayed that night, so that he quite eclipsed 
Mr. Blackadder. He sang comic songs—where he 
picked them up I know not—that kept the whole 
company in a roar, and he gave imitations of various 
individuals, especially of one Mr. Matthews, that 
surpassed even the singing in drollery. I asked him 
on our way home where he had seen this Mr. Mat- 
thews (as Mr. Blackadder called him); but I cannot 
recollect that he gave me any information on the 
subject. I have since heard that there were two 
play-actors, a father and a son, of that designation ; 
but it could not be either of these two persons, for 
Archie, I am persuaded, had no intercourse with any 
member of that vain and frivolous profession. 

It was near twelve o’clock when the party broke 
up. And truly it was time, for several of the bride’s 
friends, who had seemed little at their ease in the 
early part of the night, were now uproarious—it 
was scarcely seemly in an eider’s house. 

We went down the stair in a body, Mr. and Mrs. 
Blackadder leading the way cautiously, as there was 
only an oil lamp at the bottom. We were about one- 
halt of the way down when ayoice hailed us from above. 
**Mr. Trumbull!” it said in a loud whisper. 

We stopped and looked up. John McKinlay, with 








girl’s face was sorely flushed when she helped him 


a grin upon his face, which we saw distinctly by the. 
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SONNETS OF THE 


candle he held in his hand, was leaning over the 
bannisters. 

«Weel, John, what is it?” said Mr, Turnbull, a 
decent, bald-headed, elderly man, the doucest of all 
the company. . 

“JT say, Mr. ‘Trumbull, mind it’s your turn noo! 
whan am I to come and wait your marriage supper 
and Kirsty’s ?” 

At which there was a great laugh from those who 
understood the joke; for Mr. Turnbull, honest man, 
was a bachelor, and had only a servant-woman to 
keep his house. He shook his fist, half in anger, 
half in diversion, at John, who was a privileged 
person, and often took great liberties, and muttering 
“Haud your tongue, you scoundrel, as if ae fule 
wasna enough!” he pushed on that he might get out 


SACRED YEAR. 


Varieties, 


Fur Trape oF Lerrsic.—The price of furs is to many per- 
sons in Europe almost, if not quite, as important as the price of 
coals, and a general ‘‘ strike” of furred animals would produce 
an amount of misery and inconvenience only to be equalled by 
a general strike of colliers. Some interesting information with 
regard to furriery is given by Consul-General Tauchnitz, in his 
report on the Leipsic Kaster Fair, 1873, and on the fur trade, 
lately printed. To this last fair, as to former ones, were brought 
in abundance the produce of Siberia, Russia, Norway, and 
Sweden, of all Central Europe, of the United States of America, 
Canada, the Hudson’s Bay Territory, North-West America, 
Alaska, the Aleutian Isles, and from China. The goods are 
exported to America, Russia, China, Turkey, to Hungary and 
the Austrian States, to England, France, and Italy ; a con- 





of earshot of John as quickly as possible. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blackadder’s road being the same 
as ours for some way, we went together. Mrs. 
Blackadder was very particular in explaining to me, 


Mr. Blackadder, who would not “forego a ploy upon 
any account,” that she had consented to be present 
at the wedding. 

“Your mother did quite right to stay away, Mr. 
Matthew,” she said; ‘‘it was neither the proper 
thing for her or me to sit down at the same table 
with Marget Delap or Nancy Chalmers, the up- 
setting cuttie that she is; but she’s made the last 
gown for me, I can tell her. Did you hear how she 
spoke up to the gentlemen? and her but a manty- 
_maker at a shilling a day.” 

But truly, I thought Mrs. Blackadder a vulgar, 
upsetting woman herself, and liked not that she 
should associate my mother’s name with hers. And 
she called Cousin Braidfute a ‘sour saint,’? and 
other names besides, which, considering that she 
had just partaken of his hospitality, did not seem to 
me becoming. 

We found my mother sitting up for us, and her 
curiosity about all the events of the evening was so 
great that Archie, and I suppose Mr. Meggat also, 
were sound asleep before I had satisfied it. In con- 
sequence, I was for once too late to answer to my 
name at the professor’s class in the morning. 


Sonnets of the Sacred pear. 
BY THE REV. S. J. STONE, M.A. 
SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT. 
‘For this is the will of God, even your sanctification.’ 
1 Thess. iv. 3. 
N AKE pure thy heart: it is the Father’s throne, 
The Son’s elect abode, the Spirit’s shrine ; 
Sea that thou keep it holy to the TRINE 
For rule and rest and worship. He will own 
No realm, home, fane, which are not His alone. 
Make pure thy hand: Oh, cloquent the sign 
Whereby the Piercdd Hand appeals to thine 
Itself to yield to that that did atone! 
Mako pure thine eye: it is an avenue 
Right to thine heart, a herald to thy hand ; 
Subdue it to the tender stern command 
Of that which hath thy very soul in view: 
The lidless Eye of Him whose word and will 
For His own day hath sealed thy life from ill. 
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| skins, 6,500 otter skins, and 125,000 black eats. 
who walked beside her, that it was only to please | 


siderable quantity also remaining for use in Germany. Mention- 
ing first the productions of Central Europe, there were imported 
for the last fair in round numbers 120,000 foxes, 200,000 pole- 
cats, 50,000 rock martens, 20,000 pine martens, 20,000 badger 
Foxes fetched 
from 16 to 22 thalers, according to quality; on an average, 
| about 18 thalers per 10 skins. For polecats but moderate prices 
were paid, a large stock being offered ; they sold for from 60 to 
110 thalers per lot of 40 skins, according to country. Rock 
martens reached 6 thalers per skin for German, 7} thalers for 
Bosnian and Greek goods; pine martens 6 to 74 thalers per 
skin. Black cats were sold for 9 to 15 thalers per dozen. Of 
Russian and Siberian furs were offered 2,000,000 squirrels of all 
sorts, 160,000 ermine, 30,000 kolinsky, and 8,000 Siberian 
sables ; these were sold from 15 to 35 per cent. cheaper than in 
last year. Of the productions of North America, about 1,800 
sea otters were quickly bought up by several Russian merchants. 
| About 80,000 beavers (40,000 were reserved for the demand in 
England) found in general a good sale at former prices. Of 
| 10,000 other skins, on account of the high price, only about the 
half went off the market. 3,000 Virginian polecats were 
| entirely cleared out at high prices. Of 6,000 bear skins, about 
a third remained unsold, owing to the mildness of last winter, 
| and the sale of racoons suffered from the same cause, only half 
' of 220,000 skins being disposed of. 950,000 skunks, con- 
siderably cheaper than last year, found a tolerable sale. 800 
| silver foxes and 3,500 cross foxes met with but a moderate 
demand ; 45,000 red foxes, about 5 per cent. cheaper than last 
year, were caught up by Greek, Russian, and Galician mer- 
chants, and all but about 20 per cent. of the store was sold ; 
| 8,000 grey foxes and 9,000 kitt foxes were about 10 per cent. 
cheaper; 2,500,000 musk were much sought and well sold, 
owing to the prospect of a diminished supply in America ; 
16,000 sables found a quick sale, especially in the better sorts ; 
of 60,000 small otter skins, only about two-thirds were sold, 
owing to the large supply. Of the most important European 
goods are especially mentioned dyed sealskins ; this fur is in 
general favour in England and America, and also in Germany 
and France, and the whole was sold out, many orders remaining 
unexecuted. Prepared squirrel backs and squirrel bellies found 
the usual demand. Coloured Persian and Astrachan furs found 
a good sale at moderate prices. French and Belgian rabbit- 
skins were brought in great quantity, and found a sale at a 
lowering of about 10 per cent. in price. Dutch swans and 
geese found a good sale, also polished rabbit-skin goods and 
marmot lining, the latter 15 per cent. cheaper than last year. 
As the day seems to be approaching when families will depend 
more on fur than on fire for warmth during such weather as we 
are now experiencing, these details of the Leipsic fur trade have 
especial interest at the present moment, and are calculated to 
raise vermin in general estimation.— Pall Mall Gazette, 


Tur Permission or Evi. —If evil be antagonistic to God, 
how can God, at once Almighty and All-holy,"have allowed 
it to exist? As All-holy, he must abhor it ; as Almighty, he 
surely might have proscribed what he abhors. The answer is, 
that notwithstanding the inherent quality of evil, the possi- 
bility of its existence is, so far as we can see, a needful condition 
of true moral freedom. God might have created a universe, 
ruled from first to last by physical law, and so incapable of 
deviation from the true rule of its action. In such a universe 
moral evil would have found no place, only because there would 
have been no creatures properly capable of moral good. Our 


experience tells us that God has not chosen to stint down his 
creative activity to these proportions ; that we are free agents 
is not more a matter of faith than of experience, 





We know 
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that God has created beings whose high privilege it is to be able 
freely to choose him as their King, as the accepted Master of 
their whole inward life. But if this privilege is to be real, it 
also carries with it the implied power of rejecting him. The 
alternative risk is the inevitable condition of the consummate 
honour; it is actually a substantial part of the honour. A 
moral being must at least have a capacity for disobedience if he 
is to be able freely to obey. —Canan Liddon. 


ILLuMINATING.—A practical treatise on the art of illuminating 
has been published by Marcus Ward, illuminator to the Queen. 
After a brief historical introduction, ample directions in detail 
are given for all departments of this beautiful art, with ex- 
amples, chromographed in facsimile and in outline, of styles 
prevailing at different periods. Pefore the age of printing, the 
art of illuminating had a far wider range than it has since, but 
its modern uses are still many and important. As one of the 
branches of Christian art, there is ample scope for its exercise, 
in domestic as well as ecclesiastical illustration of the sacred 
records, without trenching on the legendary and superstitious 
themes popular in medieval times and now in Roman Catholic 
countries. Illuminated texts and hymns, and other helps to 
knowledge or devotion, will always much occupy the time of 
illuminators. But apart from this higher use of the art, it is 
in demand for many secular purposes. Heraldry alone is a wide 
field, and our American cousins have a perfect rage for coats-of- 
arms and family genealogies, in curious contrast with the pro- 
fessed democracy of the republic. Amidst the vulgar rich in our 
country there will always be great demand for gorgeous em- 
blazonry and heraldic records of this sort. Charters and other 
publie documents, Addresses, and Testimonials, also afford large 
scope for rich illumination as well as beautiful penmanship. 
Petitions to the Sovereign, to the High Courts of Parliament, 
and to distinguished personages, must be engrossed, and are 
often ornamented, it being Court etiquette that printed docu- 
ments should not be received. In short, on utilitarian ground 
as well as «esthetic, there is still room for the art of illumination 
to flourish, and Mr. Ward’s manual may prove a serviceable 
handbook for beginners, while preparing some for the more im- 
posing treatises of Owen Jones, Digby Wyatt, Nocl Humphreys, 
and other masters of the art. 


Liquorice AND OTHER MEDICINAL PLANTS CULTIVATED 
AT MrrcuamM.—In the January “ Leisure Hour” (p. 32) it is 
stated that the culture of the liquorice plant is confined to the 
neighbourhood of Pontefract. It may have been so formerly, 


but now scores of acres are devoted to its growthelsewhere. In | 


the market gardens at Mitcham, Surrey, only a few miles from 
London, the liquorice, squirting cucumbers, lavender, mint, sage, 
thyme, chamomile, and other medicinal plants, are almost 
solely cultivated ; indeed, I know of no greater apothecaries’ 
gardens than those at Mitcham, where several hundreds of 
acres are occupied by these plants alone. In the months of 
July and August, when they are perfect in growth, and the 
lavender in full flower, something like the imaginative balmy 
atmosphere of the East may here be experienced, for the air is 
delightfully fragrant for miles around. August is the harvest- 
time of the green herbs, such as lavender, sage, and mint, but 
chamomile is gathered when the flowers are fully expanded, 
squirting cucumbers when the fruits or pods ave sufticiently 
developed and before they are likely to burst, and liquorice 
any time after the stems have died down and before they 
begin to grow again in spring. The growers have their 
own distilleries, consequently they market their productions 
in a pure or semi-refined condition, which is liquid, and 
thus save a deal of cartage, reap more profits than they 
otherwise would, provided they marketed the plants as cut 
or lifted from the fields, and also have the refuse to enrich 
their manure heaps—a matter of no mean importance. Some- 
times, however, dealers purchase the crop as it stands in the 
field, and go to the expense of reaping and otherwise preparing it. 
The liquorice is a strong-growing plant about four feet high, 
and it requires to remain three years in the ground undisturbed 
before the roots—the portion used—are worth lifting, though 
sometimes they are extracted, if unusually strong, at the end 
of the’second year, Owing to their permanent and gross-grow- 
ing qualities they must necessarily have a deeply-trenched, 
well-pulverised, and heavily-manured soil, using rotten dung, 
for if rank material were employed the roots would fork, and 
therefore become deteriorated in value. A good soil, too, is 
necessary, and one that is well drained but not apt to get 
parched in summer or sodden in winter. After being faid up in 
rough ridges in winter, in February the earth is generally levelled, 
dug over, and planted with pieces of the roots, just like seakale, 
and in rows two feet apart and fifteen or eighteen inches set 


VARIETIES. 


from set. An alley of three or even four feet is left between 
every cight or ten rows, for convenience in cleaning, and the 
space in this alley need not be lost, for it may be planted with 
coleworts. Nothing further is necessary beyond keeping the 
ground rigidly clear of weeds, cutting over the stems immediately 
above ground when they begin to decay in autumn, and then 
forking the surface soil rather roughly, taking care at the same 
time not to injure cither the roots or crowns of the plants. At 
the end of the third year—the season of lifting—the stems 
may be cut over as usual, and the roots, or, as they may more 
properly be termed, the underground stems, musé be lifted as 
entire as possible, and for this end trenches are cast out along. 
side the rows, from which the soil is loosened and the roots 
extracted by means of a fork. The roots may either be used 
for their destined purpose at once, or stored in pits like potatoes, 
to await a more convenient season. A portion should be re. 
tained for cutting up into short finger-lengths to be used as 
sets for formiag another plantation in the succeeding February 
or March. The same crop is not continually grown on one 
piece of ground, for what is used for liquorice this term (three 
years) may be cropped with mint or lavender the next one, and 
vice versa. Cabbages, lettuces, beet, and a few other catch. 
crops, are grown amongst these herbs in their earlier stages, 
and thus there is always something ready to bring to market ; 
consequently the carts never go to town empty, which otherwise 
they would require to do, for go they must, in order to bring 
home the manure so necessary under all circumstances for 
the tillage of the soil. W. F, 


Lake Dwe.titnes.—An eastern sea-captain and traveller 
writes: ‘The lake dwellings in Switzerland are not so much 
without parallel in our own times as might at first sight appear, 
Actual lake dwellings I have not seen, but at Singapore, on the 
right hand of the road leading from the Peninsular and Oriental 
Wharf, at the mouth of the small river which passes throngh 
the town, the Malays have a small village in the water, raised 
above it by posts and connected by bridges. The houses are of 
the simplest construction, more resembling booths at a fair 
than anything else; they are of one story only. Why they 
choose to build in this seemingly unfavourable position I do not 
know, unless it is from force of habit. It may tend to cleanli- 
ness ; it may also provide food in the form of fish, and I sup- 
pose no rent is expected from them. This last may be the 
chief inducement. At Penang there are houses built on frames 
raised on posts, but when [ saw them they were raised above dry 
sand ; it is probable, however, that the sand is covered at times 
with water, either from the sea or from mountain floods, such as 
tropical showers produce. Possibly the reason for the raising of 
the houses above the sand may have been to escape the attacks 
of noxious insects or pestilent malaria, and not only to escape 
floods.” 


A Perrecr Wire.—The last portion of the book of Pro- 
verbs (ch. xxxi. 10-31) forms more distinctly, perhaps, than any 
other, a complete whole in itself. From beginning to en? there 
is but one me te the delineation of a perfect wife, and it is 
alphabetic in its structure. 
as in the case of the alphabetic psalms, partly as a help to 
memory, partly from the delight which, in certain stages, gene- 
rally comparatively late, in the history of literature, is felt in 
choosing a structure which presents difficulties and requires in- 
genuity to overcome them. The absence of any historical allu- 
sion makes it impossible to give any precise time for it. The 
assumption that the acrostic form is itself an evidence of a date 
as late as the seventh century is a somewhat arbitrary one, and 
involves our assigning Psalms xxv. and xxxiv. to the same 
periods. —Jntroduction to the Book of Proverbs, in vol. iv. of ‘ The 
Speaker's Commentary.” : 


The form may have been —— 


GrouND-PLAN OF THE TempLr. — Students of Biblical 
Archeology will be interested to know that a metal plate form- 
ing _ of the case enclosing the well-known Samaritan Penta- 
teuch at Nablous, has been ascertained to present an ancient 
ground-plan of the Tabernacle, or more sababt y the Temple. 
A detailed description of the plate, with ‘enahetions of the 
Samaritan inscriptions, is being prepared by Mr. Van Strachlen, 
of the British Museum, A rubbing of the plate was bronght last 
autumn from Nablous by the Rey. Dr. Samuel Manning, and it has 
been since photographed for the Palestine Exploration Fund 
series, Whether the temple delineated be’ that of Jerusalem 
or of Gerizim is doubtful. It is probable that the Samaritans 
copied exactly the plan and arrangements of the temple at 





Jerusalem, all authentic record of which has long been lost. 
A copy of the plan, with descriptive details, will appear in the 
| **Sunday at Home,” 
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HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR HOME AND OTHER LIBRARIES. 








THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME ror 1878, 


CONTAINS— 


THE WISE MAN OF WITTLEBURY. By 
Mrs. ProssEr. 


BIHAN HALE. By the Author of “‘ Christie CHEST 


ER. 
Redfern’s Troubles.”? THE TEMPLE AND ITS SERVICES IN 
THE TIME OF OUR LORD. By the Rey. 


LAIRD NABAL. 
SHORN a WIND: a Story of Life in 


a Scottish Manse. 
JOHN HUSS: A POPE, A COUNCIL, AND 
AREFORMER, By Dr. Meruz p’AUBIGNE. 


Dr. EpERSHEIM. 


Jostaw BULL, M.A. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE MIRACLES OF 
CHRIST, By the Very Rey. the Dean oF 


FLAWSIN CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, AND 
HOW TO MEND THEM, By the Rey. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By the Rey, 
Dr. STEANE, 

MORALS OF MOTTOES. By the Rev. 8. B. 
JAMES, M.A. eae 

EGYPTIAN LIGHT ON BIBLE TEXTS. 

RAGGED SCHOOL REMINISCENCES. . 

PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHIES of Sir 
Donald M‘Leod, Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Rey. Dr. 
Halley, John Howard, and others. 


With Miscellaneous Sketches: The Strange Fox Hunter; The Squire of Coalbrookdale; The Tarn of the Tide, etc. Sermons for Family 
Reading, Sabbath Thoughts, Musi¢, Poetry, Bages for the Young, Scripture Enigmas, etc., etc. 
With 148 Engravings in the best style, from Designs by Eminent Artists. 
Also Twelve Illustrations, in Colours or on Toned Paper. 
Price 7s, in cloth; 8s, 6d. extra, with gilt edges; and 10s, 6d. half-calf extra. 





THE LEISURE HoUR VOLUME ror 1873, 


CONTAINS— 


100 80ON. By Mrs. Macquorp. (Illustrate 
by 4. Hopkins.) " ¢ , 

LAURA LOFT : a Story of Woman’s Rights. 
By Mrs. Prossrr. (Iliustrated by H. French.) 
GEUKGE HERBERT’S POE’ RY, PUB- 
LISHED AND UNPUBLISHED. A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. A. B. Grosart, M.A., 
containing Poems never before printed. 

THE HISTORY OF LABOURERS AND 
se IN ENGLAND, By §. R. Parti- 

» F.G.8, 


Countries, 


Epiror. 


JONES, M.A. 





THE WORKING CLASSES ABROAD. Show- 
ing the relative Position, Remuneration, 
Prospects, etc., of Working Men in Foreign 


LEISURE HOURS IN IRELAND. By the 


DREAMS AND DREAMING. 

ESSAYS ON TEXTS. By the Rev. Harry 

OUR IRON ROADS. Papers on the Great 
Railway System of England, 


THE ARAB FELLAHHEEN OF PALES- 
TINE. By Mrs. Finn, 

NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE PYRENEES, THE 
CARLIST COUNTRY, and numerous Papers 
of Travel and Adventure. 

BIOGRAPHIES AND. PORTRAITS of Sir 
Bartle Frere, Thomas Brassey, Lord Sel- 
borne, Thomas Guthrie, p.p., George Herbert, 
John Keast Lord, and others. 





And a great variety of Miscellaneous Articles on Subjects of Popular Interest. 


The Volume contains 176 Engravings by Eminent Artists. It consists of 848 Imperial 8vo pages, and may be had from any Bookseller for 
Seven Shillings, in cloth boards, For Presents, elegantly bound, with gilt edges, price 8s. 6d.; half-calf extra, 10s. 6d. 





“ . . 

these volumes maintain the reputation of the series to which they 
teens Pak regard them as little jess than perfect, and have nothing 
: Satisiaction in observing that they still keep their place at the head of 

cir department of periodical literature.” London Quarterly Review. 


“Our old friend the ‘Sunday at Home’ shows no signs of allowing 


itself to be elbow. ; ‘ ge ba 
pve ia | rg out of its place, and is quite up to the mark of former 


t 

“Deserve a word of hearty i ir varied literary 

a v y praise for their varied lite matter and 
sinkingly good illustrations.”—Daily News. 


“Full of good reading.”"—Spectator. 
Admirable and varied contents.”—Graphic. 


ow 
wan fe ll known as are these favourite magazines, each volume contains 
pred eee interest special to the year. They are altogether a very 
sirable addition to the Home Library.”—Bookseller. 


form . 
a, — ive are, to say the least, as attractive and worthy of praise 
= — a € gladly recommend them. For School or Parish Libraries 
er books, no cheaper, can be procured.”—Record, 


am 
arp enh pervaded with the spirit of religion, and yet to so very 
witch open free from that purely sentimental or ascetic clement 
well solid ¢s so many so-called religious books uninviting ; they blend so 
variety ee with a lighter class of reading; they have so much 
that th od in Me ne department so much excellence, that they deserve 
alist ot — ations we have so often given them in the past should be 
with as much heartiness as ever.”—English Independent. 


Worthy a place in every English home. Well and carefully edited, 


and ¢ NT ; - 3 2 

~~ -¥ ye ag as varied as they are interesting. The illustrations 
hy “ys — merit, Moral in tone, and diversified in contents, 
i volumes deserve to be widely read and circulated.”—Watch- 


« 
Ledamong, the eldest of the now numerous family of magazines are the 
marked de —_ and ‘ Sunday at Home,’ which fear no rivalry, and ina 
lates Sree combine excellence and cheapness. The woodcuts in both 
are of great excellence.”—Nonconformist. 


“We think these v i i 
: olumes are splendidly edited. The contributions of 
ds are of a very high order of merit.”—Freeman. ; 


« ‘ P 
The ‘Leisure Hour seems to us to improve every year.”—Baptist. 


by English feiiee ns delight with which these volumes would be received 


iterary World, ve emigrated to the Australian wilds.”— 





“ No words of ours are necessary to commend the ‘Sunday at Home,’ 
which belongs to a series that has taken its place too firmly in popular 
Protestant periodical literature to need praise, or fear blame. Of the 
* Leisure Hour’ we may say as much.”—Echo. 

“It would be difficult to select more suitable works for presentation, 
prizes, or for village libraries,” —Court Journal. 


“ The ‘ Leisure Hour’ is one of those books into which readers may at 
all times dip with the fullest confidence of finding something that will well 
repay perusal, It has taken a foremost place in our periodical literature. 
If the ability and vigour which characterise the contents of the present 
volume be displayed in the future, it will be long before that place is for- 
feited.”"—Leeds Mercury. 


‘There is really nothing in the market superior to them, and whether 
issued in weekly numbers, monthly parts, or annual volumes, they deserve 
—and, we doubt not, command—an exicnsive sale. Amidst the consider- 
able amount of literary garbage constantly circulating, it is pleasant to 
find that works of such solid worth have proved eminently acceptable.”— 
Birmingham Morning News. 


** Among the many attractive gift-books which appear at this season, 
none are more deservedly welcome than the magnificent yearly volumes of 
the well-known publications, the ‘Leisure Hour’ and the ‘Sunday at 
Home.’ They abound in pictures, including illustrations in colours or on 
toned paper, and the literature is of unexceptionable quality, combining 
the useful with the interesting in ahigh degree of excellence. ‘The ‘ Sunday 
at Home’ has admirably engaging pages for the young, as well as those of 
adult years."— North British Daily Mail. 


“* A fund of capital reading.”—Scotsman. 


“One of the great excellences of this periodical—and it has man 
excellences—is that the editor is as closely and intelligently on the poses 4 
for what is new and interesting as if he were the conductor of a daily 
metropolitan journal. ‘The illustrations are numerous and of high class,” 
—Edinburgh Daily Review. 


“The ‘Leisure Hour’ has two marked differences from most of the 
cheap monthlies—its woodcuts are yery superior, and its articles, while 
more miscellaneous, are usually of more general interest,”—Edinboro’ 
Courant. 


“One of the freshest and best conducted of our monthlies.”—Dundee 
Courier. 


_ “The two cheapest and best of our monthly periodicals. Both are rich 
» — that is really useful and valuable.”—Londonderry 
entinel, 
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Lyrics of Ancient Palestine. 


Poetical and Pictorial Illustrations of Old Testament History. Finely Illustrated by J. D. Watson, J. Manoney 
PERCEVAL SKELTON, C. J. STANILAND, A. DE NEUVILLE, and other Artists. Engraved by EpwaARD Wuymrer, ’ 
Royal 8vo. 8s. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 


“The illustrations are admirable engravings of the highest order. As ‘Some of the best book illustrators of the day have furnished drawings; 
regards binding, printing, and general get-up, this beautiful book is perfect. the volume is made up of gems pictorial and poetical.” —R ack. , 
— Standard. 2 “ ae es 
“A beautiful volume ; the illustrations are the work of known artists.”— An exquisite volume." John Bull, 
Bookseller. ; “* We expect to meet with this volume on many drawing-room tables, [py 
“The poems have been selected with taste and judgment, and the artists | type, binding, and illustrations, it is worthy to compete with books of a far 
have peed nn behind in their part of the work.” —S/ectator. higher price.” —Lnglish Independent, 


Poems by Charlotte Elliott. 


Author of ‘‘ Just as Iam.” With Memoir and Autotype Portrait. Crown 8vo. 4s. cloth. 


“ A book to cherish, as we do not doubt many will cherish it.”—MVoncon- “The sketch of her § quiet life’ will be welcomed as a boon by thousands, 
formist. kas : to whom the hymn ‘ Just as I am’ is associated with so many sacred and 
“ A collection of the choicest of the author’s compositions, many of which | soothing, although sometimes sorrowing memories.” — Record. 
are of exquisite beauty.” —Sunday School Times. ates “Miss Elliott was not only a good, but a charming and clever woman 
“‘Characterised by grace, simplicity, and clearness of expression.”— and, withal, one of the most sensible of whom we have ever heard.”— i 
Watchman. “Specimens, beautiful in themselves, of the efforts of a poetic tempera. 
“The frontispiece is what no modern biography should be without, a | ment and cultivated mind consecrated to the highest objects.”~Zngli 
good phonograph of the subject of the memoir.” —Zdinburgh Daily Review. | Independent, 


The Companions of the Lord. 


Chapters on the Lives of the Apostles. By the Rev. CHARLES E, B. REED, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge 
Crown 8vo. 45. cloth. 


“* To one who wishes to have the results of theological research into the “Sure to be attractive to the young, and helpful to them in their study ¢ 

lives of the Apostles, and the help which can ha drawn a — in —_ the Sacred Scriptures.”—Literary World. 

life, carefully put before-him in rich and forcible English, and discussed in “ - is ; 3 

earnest spirit, this cannot fail to be a welcome gift.” —Leeds Mercury. Ch bent pen j tea care, and with more than ordinary ability.” 
‘* A thoroughly exhaustive work.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Essays by John Foster. 


On a Man’s Writing Memoirs of Himself—Decision of Character—The Application of the Epithet ‘* Romantic”—The Aversion 
of Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion—and the Introductory Essay to Doddridge’s ‘‘ Rise and Progress,” 
A new Library Edition. 8vo. 55. cloth. 


**A noble volume in an appropriate and presentable form. In every ‘* A massive, handsome edition, There is a perennial power in Foster’ 
library in which they are not already to be found, this, the best edition of | Essays.”—Literary World. 
the Essays, should find a place.” —Zvangedical Christendom. “Tt is with much pleasure that we call the attention of our readers to this 
‘The book is well produced, and ought to win wide favour.”—Znglish | volume. We can say that the work is well adapted to the times,” ~ Christi 
Churchman, Family. 


Oxford and Cambridge: 


Their Colleges, Memories, and Associations. By the Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. Illustrated b 
+ P, SKELTON. Engraved by EDWARD WHYMPER. Ios. elegantly bound. 


“© To all who desire to possess in a handy and ornamental form a succinct ** Will be a welcome present to any old University man, Thereisa gre 
and reliable account of Oxford and Cambridge, we would cordiallyrecommend | scarcity of works which give us a picture of our two great Universities, a 
this volume, It would serve as an excellent guide-book to either University. | therefore one which is at the same time so attractive and so reason 
The engravings are beautifully executed.” —Cambridge Independent Press. ought to insure no small measure of popular favour.”— John Pall. 

PR coe chi a om + a ee re - “ A really valuable work.”—Zuglish Independent. 
for Paerfamilias Nima to trace some ofthe changes which ave been mide | «4 beautifully illustrated volume, ‘There are very few of the git Wi 

‘* A luxurious book, with first-rate engravings of the principal views and . be SC’ FOe ts CORDES with it. —Glasgow Herald. J - 
buildings. The letterpress is very far from being merely perfunctory work, A volume of national interest.”— Edinburgh Daily Review. 
and is decidedly interesting.” Standard, “Mr. Arnold’s descriptions are lively and interesting.”—Sjectator. 


John Bunyan. 


An Autobiography. With Seventeen Page Illustrations by E. J. DowNARD, Engraved by E. WHYMPER. Small 4to. 
6s. cloth extra. 


“cr 


**The autobiography is not only full of interest in itself, but as here pre- The illustrations are excellent, and the volume, handsomely bows 
sented has the advantage of admirable illustrations.”—Standard. is in every respect entitled to a high place among esteemed prize : 
‘*Few more interesting books than this have been published, and none | books.”—Record. 
have been better illustrated.” —Art Fournal. “An exceedingly rich and charmingly got-up book.”—Christian Wold 


The Heavens and the Earth. 


A Popular Handbook of Astronomy. By THomMAs MILNER, M.A., F.R.A.S. New Edition. With Additions and Revision 
E. DUNKIN, F.R.A.S. Numerous Engravings. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, 


**A compact and trustworthy book, and has enjoyed the advantage of ap- ‘* An excellent and popular handbook.” —English Independent. 
pearing in a new edition, revised and added to by Mr. Dunkin.” — Guardian. ““We recommend studiotis young men who have any liking for the 
“This valuable work is now brought up to the present state of astro- | limest of the physical sciences to procure this book and give it 2% 
nomical knowledge, and illustrated with such diagrams as are necessary to | examination. hen youn Raglan read such books as these, thé 

a fair understanding of the text.” —Bookseller. of intellectual robustness will soon return.”—CAristian Shield, 
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Maiden May. By W. H. G. 
KINGSTON , 145, 161,177, 193 


Izaak Walton. .. . 


Matthew Morrison: The 
Autobiography of a Scottish 
Probationer 154, 166, 190, 202 


Recollections of a London 


English in Japan 
Some Notes on Musicians . 168 
The Transit of Venus. . . 171 
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The New Worldand the Old: 
American Illustrations of 
European Antiquities. mT. 
By Principal Dawson, . 
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Curiosities of the Census. 
By CHARLES MACKESON, 


Sonnets of the Sacred Year. 
By Rev. 8. J. STONE, M.A. 


159, 170, 192, 207 
Varieties . . 159,176, 192, 207 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 3 7 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts must have the name and address of the sender clearly written | 
thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. No notice can be taken of anonymous communi. 
cations. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers | 
to be always acknowledged or returned. : 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication, The receipt conveys the copy. | 
| right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such works | 
| separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 

. Advertisements.—Complaints having been made of the insertion of advertising bills in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” the public are | 

| informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority, no advertisements being received for the Society’s periodicals, 
|. Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—Por the preservation of the weekly numbers, portfolios, provied 
| with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s. 2d. each. Also patent boxes for holding a year’s parts or numbers, at 3s. 6d. each. CLom 
Cases, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price 1s. 2d. c!oth boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. 

Withdrawal of Early: Numbers.—The “Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Numbers or Volumes from 1867, but in | 
Volumes only from 1856 to 1866 inclusive. The earlier Numbers are out of print. 

Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, through the 
lucal booksellers or newsagenis. 





FOREIGN POSTAGE. 


The Monthly Parts of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” can now be forwarded abroad only by Book Post. 
The following are the rates to some of the principal countries :— 
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For the | Leisure Hour For the | Leisure [ovr 

Name of Place, single | and Sunday Name of Place, single | and Sunday 
Part. at Home . Part. at Home 

together, together, 
Africa, West Coastof . . »« + « « « 6da 9d.a India (vid Southampton) »« . . « . + &d 
Australia (vid Southampton & Suez). . 8d. 1s. ; taly (vid Belgium). . . . . . « « 10d. 
Austria (vii Ostend or Calais) . . . . 8d. Is. Japan (vid Southampton or United States) 8d. 
Belgium (direct mail) . . . . - ~~ 6d. 9d. Madagascar (French packet) . . . .« . Is 
Beyrout (vii Marseilles) . . . . . . 8d. 1s. Madeira (direct packet or Lisbon) . . . 6d. 
Brazils (vid Southampton or Liverpool) . 6d.a 9d.a Malta (vid Southampton). . ... . 64. 
Buenos Ayres (vii Southn, or Liverpool) . 6d.a 9d.a Mexico (vid Southampton). 
Canada (Canadian packet) . . . . ~ 6d, 9d. ER bP ke ee ea 
Cape Coast Castle . . .. +++ + 6d, 9d. New Brunswick (vid Halifax) . 
Cape of Good Hope. . ». » « » « « O64. Newfoundland . . . . 2. 2 «© «6 
Ceylon (vii Southampton). . . . + » 8d. . New Zealand (vid Southn. & San Francisco) 
China (vii Southampton or United States) 6d. . Nova Scotia (vid Halifax) . 
Constantinople (vii Marseilles) . . . . 8d. q Sierra Leone. . « 6 
Egypt (vii Southampton). . . . . + 8d. " Spain (vidi France) . 
France and Algeria... . « « « « « 6d, ° St. Helena . ae 2 
Gold Coast (British) . . . « « . = Sucz (vid Southampton) . 
Germany (vid Ostend or Calais). . . . 8d. le Sweden (vii France) . 
Gibraltar (vii Southampton). . . . + 6d. Switzerland (via Belgium) . — 
Pe oe @ a4 5% 4 908-9 " Tasmania (vid Southampton & Suez) 
Holland (vii France or Belgium) . . . 8d. United States. . . 
Hong Kong (vii Southampton or U. States) 8d. 3. West Indies (British) 


. . 














@ signifies additional to pay on delivery. 


The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders for | 
the transmission abroad of the ‘ Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be-addressed to the Publisher, and 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. The Home Postage of each Part is now THREE HALFrENcE. | 
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The ** Times” says: “ Our old friend the ‘Sunday at Home’ shows no signs of allowing itself to be 
elbowed out of its place, and is quite up to the mark of former years.” 
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SIXPENCE MONTHLY; ONE PENNY WEEKLY, 
THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


CONTENTS OF THE MARCH PART. 
Soonderam; or, the Christian’s Revonge. By Rev. J, J. Hatcompe. | Egyptian Light on Bible Texts, (With Illustrations.) 


(With Mustrations. ) Jewish Coins and Money of the Bible. By F. W. Mappes, (With 
School Sundays. Engravings. ) 
John Hampden. (With Engraving after the Picture by H. P. | The late Rev. Thomas Jackson. (With Portrait.) 

Calderon, R.A.) The Invalid’s Portion and Thoughts for the Afflicted. 
The Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia. By Professor | Poetry ;—Birthday Thoughts.—The Old Miner. 

—as>. Pulpit in the Family :—Sleep of the Soul.—Mizpah, (With Illustre 
The Homes and Haunts of Martin Luther. By Jon SroveHTon, D.D. tion.) 

(With fine Engravings by E. Whymper.) Sabbath Thoughts 
suey TR, SE ee see. Pages for the Young :—The Red House,—God has no ill Winds. 
The Forgotten Chest. By FRANCES BROWNE. (With Illustrations.) Scripture Exercises 


The Religious Associations of Manchester. (With a Coloured Picture lot 
of the Cathedral.) Monthly Religious Record. 
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